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SUMMARY 


Introduction and Method ( Chapter 1) 

Introduction 

1. This study of adolescent alcohol use was initiated by the Scottish Health 
Education Unit. It involved the administration of a battery of questionnaires to 
a sample of 1321 boys and girls, aged 14 to 17 years inclusive, attending schools 
and colleges of further education in Glasgow. The aim is to provide information 
which will be of use to the Scottish Health Education Unit in organising health 
education with reference to alcohol. 

2. Recent statistics from a variety of sources suggest that since the mid- 1950 s, 
an increasing number of people have experienced problems with alcohol. A 
rise is apparent in the incidence of deaths due to cirrhosis of the liver, alcoholic 
psychoses’, convictions involving violation of the intoxicating liquor laws, and in 
the number of people in need of hospital treatment due to alcoholism. A recent 
report suggests that there are as many as 200,000 alcoholics at present in need ol 
hospital treatment. In addition, it appears that an increasing number of young 
people (aged 30 years or less) are experiencing difficulties with alcohol, and that 
in many cases the prognosis for young people is particularly poor. There is also 
convincing evidence that the incidence of alcoholism and alcohol-related 
problems is higher, perhaps substantially higher, in Scotland than in England 
and Wales. For these two reasons (namely, the increase in the number of young 
alcoholics, and the higher rates of alcoholism in Scotland) a study of young 
people in Glasgow is highly pertinent. 

3. Currently, a great deal of attention is given to problems of addiction, and in 
particular the misuse of drugs, on radio and television. Alcohol abuse, like 
cigarette smoking, does not have the notoriety of drug problems and so tends 
to receive less frequent and less sensational treatment. The number of people 
in this country with drug problems, however, is small when compared with 
casualties from alcohol. Cigarette smoking, with its attendant dangers, is also 
more widespread than drug-taking. The present survey, therefore, is mainly 
concerned with alcohol consumption by young people, but a certain amount of \ 
data is also presented on cigarette smoking to discover if there are any similar- 
ities between the use of alcohol and tobacco. In the present study, both straight- 
forward frequency counts and more complex analyses of the data are presented, 

in an effort to provide description of adolescent drinking at various levels. An 
attempt is also made to outline some of the characteristics of young people 
who drink to varying degrees, and of young people who abstain; and to make 
suggestions about what factors might be important in the motivation of adoles- 
cent drinking. 


Method 

4. A field study/survey method was adopted for obtaining the data. In the 
first instance, a series of group discussions was held, involving different groups 
of young people and covering a wide variety of topics in addition to drinking 
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and attitudes to alcohol. These discussions were tape-recorded and subsequently 
analysed independently by two research workers. On the basis of these independ- 
ent reports and a review of the literature, a pilot questionnaire battery was pro- 
duced for use in the pilot study. This was administered to a heterogeneous 
sample of boys and girls from schools and colleges in the counties of Ayrshire 
and Renfrewshire. The purpose of the pilot study was to evaluate the suitability 
and effectiveness of the items contained in the questionnaires. After analysis of 
the pilot data, many items were either modified, if they proved unsuitable in 
their initial form, or discarded, if they failed to produce worthwhile results. 

5. On the basis of results from the pilot study, a battery of questionnaires 
was derived for use in the main Glasgow survey. This final version contained 
sections on demographic, behavioural, and attitude/opinion variables. A team of 
field workers was specially trained for the task of administering the question- 
naires in schools and colleges. After the main survey, which yielded a return of 
1321 successfully completed schedules, data analysis took place. This falls into 
three parts. In Part 1 the data analyses are mainly descriptive, and deal chiefly 
with demographic behavioural variables. Part 2 comprises certain data analyses 
of a more analytic nature. In Part 3 an attempt is made to bring together both 
descriptive and analytic data, to give a more complete picture of adolescent 
drinkers and drinking. 


Results {Part 1 Chapter 2) 

The nature of adolescent drinking 

6. The descriptive data in Part 1 show that for each year between 14 and 17 
inclusive the great majority of boys and girls have had at least some experience 
with beverage alcohol. By age 14, about 92 per cent of boys, and 85 per cent of 
girls, report that they ‘have tasted’ alcohol. By age 17, these figures increase to 
about 98 per cent for the boys and 96 per cent for the girls. Taken in isolation, 
these figures are not very informative, containing as they do a complete range of 
drinkers, from those who just have an occasional taste at Christmas or New Year, 
through to young people with regular or even excessive drinking habits. Further 
analysis casts more light on this subject, however. At each age between 14 and 1 7 
years inclusive, there are more boys who drink than girls, but the proportion of 
drinkers increases with age for both sexes. A majority of boys and girls report 
that their parents were the people who first introduced them to alcohol, a 
finding which is consistent with the high frequency of drinking occasions 
reported as taking place in the home, particularly among the younger boys and 
girls. It is apparent, however, that with increasing age progressively more alco- 
hol is consumed in places outside the parental home (for example, in streets, 
parks, or public houses) and in situations remote from the regulating adult 
influence which often characterises the earlier years. 

7. -A substantial minority of young people, however, are not introduced to 
alcohol by their parents, but learn the use of alcohol from, or together with, 
other teenagers. Such early drinking ventures tend to be surrounded by secrecy 
and subterfuge, and evidence from later sections suggests that the heaviest 
drinkers may come from this group. In the present study, the modal age at which 
youngsters report first tasting alcohol is between 13 and 14 years. There are 
reasons, however, for supposing that this may be an over-estimate and that, in 
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fact, most of them will have tasted alcohol before this age. The parallel study of 
Jahoda and Cramond (1972) provides evidence for this supposition. 

8. With increasing age, alcohol is more often consumed on occasions which 
are reported to be ‘not special’. (In this context, ‘not special’ refers to occasions 
other than Christmas, New Year, birthdays, weddings, or other similar ‘special’ 
occasions.) Also, the quantities consumed in a variety of different situations 
increase with age, though boys consistently drink more than girls. A closer 
investigation of this area is made by examining in detail the drinking behaviour 
of boys and girls in three types of situation. These situations are: 

(1) in the home of parents, or adult relatives; 

(2) in the home of a friend of the same age; 

(3) in a place other than someone’s home (this, latter category being 
further subdivided into drinking ‘in the open air’, ‘in a hotel or public 
house’, ‘at a dance’, and ‘somewhere else’). 

Overall, there are more young people who report drinking in the parental 
home, or home of adult relatives, than in the home of a friend of their own 
age; and fewer still who report drinking ‘outside the home’. However, with age 
the quantities consumed increase progressively over these three situations, and 
these increases are accompanied by changes in the beverages most frequently 
consumed. 

9. Drinking in the parental home appears to be largely confined to ‘special 
occasions’ for the younger teenagers, but with increasing age more drinking 
takes place on occasions reported as ‘not special’. The preferred beverages for 
the boys are beer and lager, followed by shandy, cider, and occasionally whisky. 
Girls prefer shandy/cider, beer/lager and sherry/port. This situation appears to 
be very much under the control or guidance of adults. When young people drink 
in the home of one of their friends they tend to consume more than in their own 
homes. Also, the number of occasions reported as ‘not special’ is greater. In 
contrast to the ‘parental home’ pattern, drink is more usually obtained from 
companions of about the same age, rather than from adults. For boys, the most 
frequently consumed beverages are again beer/lager, shandy/cider and whisky. 
The girls still like shandy /cider, and beer/lager, but seem to develop a preference 
for spirits (possibly gin or vodka) rather than sherry and port. When young 
people drink in situations other than someone's home, they tend to drink rather 
more than in either of the two previous situations ; and the number of occasions 
rated as ‘special’ is even smaller. It appears that for the males there is a transition 
from drinking in the streets and parks at about age 14 years, to drinking in the 
public house by age 17. With increasing age, male drinking becomes increasingly 
centred on the public house. At age 17, the girls show a division between drinking 
in public houses and dance halls, though open air drinking declines for them too 
with increasing age. (It may be noted that a great many dances take place in halls 
which are not licensed. However, group and individual discussions reveal that 
amongst girls, and to a lesser extent amongst boys, the practice of taking drinks 
into a dance from outside, and later consuming these in the toilets, is fairly 
widespread.) The finding that open air drinking declines with increasing age is 
important, since there may be an implication here that the legal age limit of 
18 years for drinking in public houses really ‘bites’ at about the age of 13 or 14, 
and may have the effect of forcing these young teenagers into drinking situations 
which are secretive and clandestine, and where the development of attitudes 
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towards drinking which carry a symbolic freight is made more likely. The drinks 
most frequently consumed are beer/lager, shandy/cider, and whisky for the boys; 
and for the girls, beer/lager, shandy/cider, and ‘other spirits’. 

10. Part 1 concludes with a brief analysis of adolescent smoking, mainly with a 
view to examining any possible areas of similarity between the ways in which 
young people use cigarettes and alcohol. Evidence on this point emerges in later 
results sections, and suggests that there is indeed a great deal of common ground 
between the two. In the present study, the data show that by age 14 between 75 
and 80 % of all boys and girls report having smoked a cigarette, and there seems 
to be little change in these percentages between 14 and 17 years. This implies 
that young people are introduced to, and experiment with, cigarettes before the 
age of 14 years. A variety of questions on the topic of the health dangers of 
smoking (including such questions as, ‘Do you believe there is a connection 
between smoking and illness ?’ and ‘Do you believe that you yourself could get 
lung cancer from smoking?’) failed on the whole to discriminate between 
smokers and non-smokers, suggesting that belief in the connection between 
cigarettes and illness, or belief that one is susceptible to such illness, is in itself 
not a sufficient condition to ensure the abandoning of the smoking habit. 
However, the question, ‘Does the danger of lung cancer put you off smoking ?’ did 
discriminate between smokers and non-smokers ; and, perhaps more important, 
discriminated between young people who smoked to differing extents. Those who 
smoked most heavily answered ‘No’ most frequently to this question, and those 
who smoked least answered ‘Yes’ most frequently. A possible implication here 
is that the more a young person smokes, the less does fear of cancer act as a 
deterrent (or vice versa), so that the heavy smoking group is likely to be most 
resistant to any health education which seeks to establish a bond between smok- 
ing and illness. It is probable that amongst heavy smokers the value of smoking 
as an indicant of ‘toughness’ or ‘maturity’ has more power to motivate behaviour 
than the negative values (dangers) stressed by health education, which renders the 
latter less effective. The importance of ‘toughness’ and ‘maturity’ in the motiva- 
tion of smoking has also been suggested by John Bynner in The Young Smoker 
(H.M.S.O., 1969). Finally, when the number of cigarettes smoked per week is 
plotted against the amount of alcohol consumed (as measured by a five point 
drinking index), a marked relationship between the consumption of cigarettes 
and alcohol is readily observable. In other words, the heavy drinker tends also 
to be the heavy smoker; and the light drinker tends to be the light smoker. 


Results ( Part 2 Chapter 3) 

Correlates of adolescent drinking behaviour 

11. As young people grow older the amount of money which they have 
available, either to spend or to save, tends to increase. It appears that the greater 
the potential spending power, the greater are the amounts of alcohol consumed. 
As has been shown earlier, however, alcohol consumption also increases with 
age. This means, therefore, that an association between the amount of money 
available to a young person, and the quantity of alcohol he or she consumes, 
could arise simply due to the fact that both increase as a function of age, and 
the relationship might therefore be described asspurious. Toexplore this problem, 
an analysis of variance was performed which showed that both age and quantity 
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of alcohol consumed are independently related to spending power. This means 
simply that young people drink more as they get older, or as they receive more 
money, so the relationship discussed above is not spurious. It also appears that 
those young people with the greatest amounts of money available have parents 
with jobs of low rather than high occupational status. This is probably explained 
by the fact that these young people are less likely to stay on after the minimum 
school leaving age, and thus more likely to have a full-time job. They are also 
more likely to have part-time jobs while they are still at school. Because of the 
association between occupational status of parents and the amount of money 
available to offspring, there is a small positive association between relatively 
heavy drinking amongst youth and low occupational status of parents. (Parents’ 
occupational status was assessed by means of the Registrar General's Classifica- 
tion of Occupations.) 

12. An examination is made of the relationships between the amounts of 
alcohol consumed by young people and their involvement or participation in a 
variety of pastimes, hobbies and activities. On the whole, these relationships are 
found to be slight. Overall, there is a tendency for activities which correlate with 
drinking to correlate with smoking also. In addition, certain activities which might 
be loosely termed ‘group’ activities, such as going to dances or to parties, tend to 
be associated with heavier drinking. On the other hand, there is a tendency for 
certain types of individual pursuits (such as reading, collecting classical or jazz, 
as opposed to ‘pop’, records) to have slight negative associations with amount of 
alcohol consumed. These findings should be interpreted with caution however, 
as many of these activities are probably confounded with educational experience, 
or with other variables. (It would be naive, for example, to suppose that we 
could reduce excessive drinking by persuading people to collect classical records.) 
Also, playing a sport for a school or club team, and attendance at youth clubs, 
both have low levels of association with heavy drinking. 

13. A limited examination is made of religious affiliation and drinking 
behaviour, dealing with young Protestant and young Roman Catholic respond- 
ents. These two denominations were, not surprisingly, by far the most common 
in the present sample. Unfortunately, the number of young people belonging 
to other denominations was so small that no meaningful comparisons could be 
made. The analysis is therefore confined to the differences between members of 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches. It should be stated at the outset 
that the information gathered on religious affiliation is not completely satis- 
factory, for several reasons. For example, it did not prove possible to discriminate 
between different degrees of religious involvement, nor to discriminate between 
‘active’ and ‘nominal’ members of the different churches. An attempt to control 
for these things was made by taking into account frequency of church attend- 
ance, but this, too, was not completely satisfactory. The findings, however, 
whilst indicating specific differences for certain age/sex groups, fail to demon- 
strate any overall differences between young Protestants and young Roman 
Catholics in terms of drinking behaviour or associated values. There is thus no 
evidence that extent of drinking is associated with religious affiliation. 

14. Part 2 also deals with the ways in which young people perceive themselves 
and their fellows. The purpose of this part of the analysis was to try to discover 
some of the possible sources of motivation of adolescent drinking. This was done 
by asking questions about ‘the actual self’, ‘the ideal self’, ‘the teenager who 
drinks heavily’ and ‘the teenager who does not drink’, thus attempting to find 
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out about certain of the aims and aspirations of young people, and about the 
ways they categorise other young people on the basis of drinking behaviour. 
By comparing the ‘actual self’ with the ‘ideal self’ it proved possible to pinpoint 
some of the ‘character’ areas in which certain young people feel deficient, and 
also to discover whether their aspirations are likely to lead them towards the 
heavy use of alcohol, by examining their perception of ‘teenagers who drink 
heavily’ and ‘teenagers who do not drink’. More detail is added to this picture 
by taking into account how much each individual in fact drinks, and noting any 
differences in the interpersonal perceptions between categories of drinker. 
(Throughout the analysis, individuals are assigned a drinking index ‘score’ 
ranging from 1 (nil consumption) to 5 (high consumption), indicating a degree of 
alcohol consumption between complete abstinance and heavy drinking.) The 
analysis suggests that ‘toughness’ and ‘sociability’ are important factors in 
teenagers’ perception of drinking behaviour. (In the text, these factors are 
referred to as ‘tough/rebellious’ and ‘attractive/sociable’ respectively.) Heavy 
drinkers, for example, are seen by virtually all teenagers as being tough but 
unsociable; on the other hand the non-drinker is seen as being weak (i.e. lacking 
in ‘toughness’) and not particularly sociable. It appears that many young people 
are motivated to drink both in order to avoid the ‘weak/unsociable’ stigma 
associated with non-drinking, and to achieve the ‘toughness’ which they asso- 
ciate with the consumption of alcohol. It could be argued that the strong 
‘unsociable’ label attached to heavy drinking would operate as a deterrent to 
excessive alcohol use, and in some cases this may be so. It is clear, however, that 
young people fail to see themselves in terms of their own stereotyped perception 
of the heavy drinker, even when they themselves are in fact heavy drinkers. 
Therefore, the negative attributes of this stereotype (lack of sociability) do not 
impinge upon his or her own personal drinking behaviour. By drinking, young 
people avoid being thought of by their companions as weak, and since they do 
not see themselves as belonging to the category ‘heavy drinker’, they may feel 
that sociability is gained rather than sacrificed. 

15. Compared with the ‘ideal self’, the heavy drinking teenager seems to be 
too tough, and insufficiently sociable. The non-drinking teenager, on the other 
hmA, fails to score highly enough on both the toughness and sociability factors. 
Since the majority of young people drink, it follows that although both the 
heavy-drinking and the non-drinking teenager are inadequate models, the heavy 
drinking teenager is probably the more attractive of the two. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that for most teenagers drinking behaviour is, initially, an attempt to 
satisfy certain personality aspirations in terms of toughness and sociability, and 
to avoid the stigmatising implications of the categories which they themselves 
apply to others. The effects of peer group pressure, and the parallel need for peer 
group standing or esteem, appear to be very strong influences upon adolescent 
drinking. 


Results ( Part 3 Chapter 4) 

Influences on drinking behaviour 

16. This part attempts to bring together certain of the findings from Parts 1 
and 2, i.e. both descriptive and correlational data, into some sort of general 
structure. The aim is to provide description of different categories of teenage 
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drinker (as defined by the five point drinking index mentioned earlier) in terms of 
a wide variety of variables, including demographic, behavioural, and attitude/ 
opinion variables. Two complementary analyses are provided (multiple correla- 
tion and hierarchical interactive tree structure). The results of the multiple 
correlation suggest that certain beliefs are related to drinking behaviour for 
both boys and girls. In particular, the belief that alcohol confers ‘maturity’ upon 
the drinker, and the possession of other more or less critical or perhaps even 
cynical attitudes towards certain classes of people and property, seem to be 
associated with heavier drinking. In addition, the frequency of drinking, the 
number of cigarettes smoked, the number of friends who drink, and the age of 
the first taste of alcohol, emerged as important variables with regard to extent of 
alcohol consumption, for both sexes. It appears that heavier drinking teenagers 
smoke more cigarettes, tend to start drinking at a later age and have more 
friends who drink, than do teenagers who drink less. Further evidence also suggests 
that the heavy drinkers and the abstainers are similar in having parents who 
tend to disapprove of teenage drinking. It seems possible, therefore, that the 
heavy drinker is more likely to learn the use of alcohol for himself, possibly in 
secret surroundings, and is less likely to be introduced to alcohol in a social 
context in the parental home. The multiple correlation also shows that the 
occupational status of parents is an important predictor of alcohol consumption 
for the males, but not for the females. On the other hand, age emerges as an 
important predictor for the females, but not for the males. 

17. The chapter concludes with an H.I.T.S.* analysis, which attempts to give 
a brief ‘portrait’ of different categories of drinker in terms of a number of 
important variables. Comparison of the five categories of adolescent drinker, 
which range from the teenager who does not drink through to the teenager who 
drinks heavily, shows changes in a variety of attitudinal, behavioural and demo- 
graphic characteristics as one proceeds from the non-drinking to the heavier 
drinking categories. For both boys and girls, a pool of 20 variables is derived, 
each one of which makes a particular contribution to the overall description of 
drinking behaviour. As in the multiple correlation analysis, the number of 
drinking friends, and the number of cigarettes smoked, are associated, with 
the heaviest drinkers also being the heaviest smokers and having the greatest 
number of drinking friends. Amount of pocket money, and attendance at dances 
and parties, also increase amongst the heavier drinkers. Church attendance, 
however, seems to be a characteristic of the lower drinking categories, especially 
for the boys. It should be noted that whilst frequent church attendance emerges as 
a characteristic of abstainers, it is clear that the reverse is not true, i.e. abstinence 
is not a characteristic of people who attend church regularly. In addition, there 
are clear changes in a variety of attitudes as one proceeds from the light to the 
heavy drinking categories. For example, heavier drinking seems to be associated 
with increasingly hostile attitudes towards the older generation, and authority 
figures such as school teachers. This is coupled with a belief that drinking is a 
sign of maturity, and that it shows that one ‘knows how to look after oneself’. 
Of particular interest in the heaviest drinking group (drinking category 5) is 
the finding that, for both boys and girls, this group is characterised by high 
scores on a factor called ‘trouble/precocity’. This factor is a possible indicator of 
delinquent behaviour, and suggests that heavy drinking may be associated with 
anit-social acts. It does not show, however, that heavy drinking causes delinquent 


*Hierarchical Interactive Tree Structure. 
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behaviour. On the other hand, abstainers appear to have extremely restrictive, 
often punitive attitudes and opinions, both on the issue of adolescent drinking 
and on a range of other topics, and frequently do not appear to participate in 
many of the activities common among other young people. The finding that 
abstainers and heavy drinkers have certain things in common, particularly with 
respect to parents’ disapproval of teenage drinking and subsequent repercussions 
for the ways they come to perceive, and learn about, alcohol use, suggests that 
the abstainer is an unstable model for the teenage alcohol user. 


Adolescent Drinking and Health Education ( Chapter 5) 

Discussion 

18. The data show that most young people have tasted alcohol before their 
eighteenth birthday, and that many of them have obtained alcohol illegally in a 
public house. Evidence from this study, and from elsewhere, suggests that legal 
sanctions influence the places where young people consume alcohol, rather than 
whether or not they consume it. For example, teenagers aged about 14 years 
appear to drink more often in parks and streets than do older teenagers, 
presumably because they (the 14 year olds) cannot purchase drinks in a public 
house. 

19. Outside the parental home, drinking appears to be largely under the 
control of teenagers themselves. There is some evidence to suggest that those 
teenagers who experience restrictive or disapproving types of control from their 
parents drink more heavily than those whose parents are not of this type ; and 
it is suggested that some young people may use alcohol as a means of expressing 
rejection of certain adult norms and values. 

20. Examination of various aspects of interpersonal perception (specifically, 
the ways in which young people describe how they view ‘the teenager who drinks 
heavily’, ‘the teenager who does not drink’, ‘the kind of person I actually am’, 
and ‘the kind of person I would like to be’), shows that stereotyped percep- 
tions exist of the ‘heavy drinking’ and ‘non-drinking’ teenager. It appears that by 
drinking, certain ideals in terms of ‘toughness’ or ‘sociability’ can be achieved, 
or at least brought nearer. Since these attributes are highly prized, there is 
pressure on individuals to drink, in order to acquire or maintain status in the 
eyes of the peer group. 

21. By introducing their children to the controlled use of alcohol in social 
settings as a normal and acceptable mode of behaviour rather than merely 
waiting until they learn the use of alcohol themselves, perhaps in a disadvan- 
tageous setting, parents might reduce the chance that their children will use 
alcohol as a means of expressing rejection of parental authority, or of other 
norms and values. 

Implications for health education 

The suggestions made in this section are tentative, and health educators may 
well reach different conclusions of their own on the basis of the data presented. 

22. Since many adolescent drinkers express attitudes towards teachers and 
authority figures which are unfavourable, it would appear that teachers are not 
ideally suited to the role of health educator. Whether it is possible to train special 
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counsellors, or whether practical considerations dictate that teachers should 
perform the task, the importance of seeking ways in which the educator or 
counsellor can reduce the degree to which he acts, and is perceived as, a 
‘teacher’ or ‘authority figure’ is stressed. 

23. Whilst an informational approach can be beneficial in providing young 
people with knowledge about the possible benefits and dangers of alcohol use, the 
results from the present study suggest that group pressures have a major part 
to play in the motivation of adolescent drinking. An approach which is purely 
informational, and which does not attempt to deal with group dynamics, 
probably neglects a very important area. 

24. Finally, examination of the ways in which young people perceive their 
parents suggests that parental behaviour and attitudes exert some influence over 
teenage drinking. In particular, disapproving or prohibiting attitudes on the part 
of parents towards adolescent drinking seem frequently to be associated with 
heavy drinking amongst offspring. It is argued that such parental attitudes 
increase the likelihood that adolescent offspring will use alcohol to demonstrate 
rejection of parental authority, or adult norms and values in general. 


Recommendations 

The recommendations are made on the basis of findings from the present 
study, and represent aspects which, in the opinion of the authors, might be of 
interest to individuals or agencies concerned. Other people, however, might 
arrive at different or alternative conclusions. The recommendations are made 
under three headings, concerning parents, educators, and other possibilities 
for action. 


Parents 

25. If parents expressly forbid their children to drink in the home, it appears 
that they might thereby increase the chances that their children will drink 
somewhere else, perhaps in situations less favourable to the development of 
moderate drinking habits. It seems advisable, therefore, for parents to provide a 
home environment in which their children can learn the controlled use of alcohol, 
should these young people wish to do so. 

26. The ways in which parents conduct themselves with respect to alcohol 
will influence the ways in which their children respond to alcohol. Clearly, 
parents whose own drinking is excessive do not provide a good model for adol- 
escent drinkers. On the other hand, the standpoint that teenage drinking is 
‘wrong’ or ‘wicked’, or that alcohol itself is ‘evil’, may increase the likelihood 
that young people will use alcohol if, or when, they need to symbolise rejection 
of parental authority. From a parental point of view, an uncompromisingly prohibi- 
tive attitude with respect to teenage drinking is therefore probably best avoided. 

27. The study shows that the heavy drinking teenager tends to have more 
money than his more moderate drinking fellows. Parents might therefore 
monitor more carefully the amounts of money which their offspring receive each 
week, from whatever source. Attempts to discourage possibly excessive spending 
on cigarettes or alcohol might also be helpful. It should be remembered, however, 
that regulation of spending is an attempt to influence effect rather than cause, 
since it does not directly influence the initial motivation to drink. 
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28. By stressing the fact that teenagers are ‘still children’, or that they are 
‘too young’ to do certain things, adults may provoke the reaction on their part 
that adults are ‘too old’ and that they represent a system of values to be rejected 
in turn. In trying to ease the transition from adolescent to adult status, parents 
might try to explain any restrictions in terms of meaningful consequences, rather 
than by placing unnecessary emphasis on the teenagers' lack of years. 

29. The findings suggest that where parents forbid certain behaviours, 
including drinking, they in fact prepare a series of behavioural ‘targets’ for the 
young person if, or when, he/she wants to reject adult or parental authority. 
If parents treat moderate alcohol consumption in the home, by teenagers, as 
acceptable rather than as something ‘ special ’ or forbidden', the chances of their 
children drinking in order to express rebellion against parental authority are 
reduced. 

Educators 

30. The findings show that the more heavily a teenager drinks the more 
unfavourable are his attitudes towards authority in general, and schoolteachers 
in particular. For the task of health education, therefore, the use of either teachers 
who have especially friendly and informal relationships with young people, or 
special counsellors who are less readily placed in the category 'teacher' , may offer 
some advantages. 

31. There is much evidence to suggest that the formal ‘lecture’ to a large 
audience is of very limited value. Also, with large groups much of the individual 
face to face interchange is lost, and the group becomes more impersonal. It is 
suggested that from the point of view of health education, the small group of 
perhaps not more than ten individuals provides a more advantageous setting than 
the large group. 

32. The study shows that the heavy drinkers tend also to be heavy smokers ; 
and that they hold attitudes and beliefs which distinguish them from less heavy 
drinkers and smokers. In addition, drinking and smoking behaviour are asso- 
ciated not only with attitudes and beliefs concerning alcohol and tobacco, but 
with attitudes and beliefs on a wide variety of subjects. It follows, therefore, that 
health education can in some ways tackle both drinking and smoking simultane- 
ously; but that areas other than those involving alcohol and tobacco also need 
to be covered. For example, if young people drink and smoke because they feel 
a need for toughness, or a need to rebel against certain adult norms, then these 
topics must be discussed too. 

33. Simple reiteration of well-worn health messages (for example, that smok- 
ing causes cancer, or that drinking can lead to alcoholism) may be positively 
harmful, by further alienating young people, or at least boring them. Information 
therefore needs to be ‘real’ in the sense of being informative, and needs to deal 
with the socially beneficial effects of controlled alcohol use as well as the dangers 
of abuse. Persistent emphasis on only the negative aspects of alcohol use should be 
avoided. 

34. Many young people appear to drink out of a desire to avoid being 
thought weak or unsociable by their peers. The non-drinking teenager is thought 
of as being weak and not very sociable. The health educator might attempt to 
redress this imbalance by endeavouring to convey a new, more attractive character- 
isation of the non-drinker. 


Other possibilities for action 

35. By stressing the toughness and sociability (especially sexual attractiveness) 
associations of drinking, advertisers also tend to strengthen by implication the 
notion that not drinking indicates weakness, unattractiveness and lack of matur- 
ity. It would be beneficial, therefore, if steps could be taken to bring advertisers to 
consider more carefully the danger of this type of message, given present cir- 
cumstances. In addition there is an anomaly in the legislation which restricts sales 
of alcohol to young people, but does not restrict the promotion of sales to this 
group. 

36. ‘Toughness’ is associated with drinking in the minds of many young 
people. Certain types of public house probably help to strengthen this association 
Attempts to provide more varied facilities, catering more for women or mixed 
parties, and to create less dour drinking surroundings might help to provide a more 
pleasant and sociable setting for drinking. 

37. Open-air, clandestine drinking is most widespread amongst the 14 year 
olds in the present sample. It has been argued that legislation serves to keep 
many 14 year olds out of the public house, but fails to stop them drinking— 
thereby forcing them into secret drinking. Since young people can drink in the 
home under adult supervision, it might be worthwhile considering whether they 
should be permitted to drink under adult supervision in the public house. 

38. Certain of the findings from the present study suggest that there are areas 
which involve teenagers, teachers and parents alike. Opportunities for the free 
interchange of ideas about the needs and aspirations of young people, involving 
these three groups, are normally few and far between. There might be advantages 
in holding parent/teacher/pupil meetings in the style of an open forum, to 
discuss specifically problems of teenage behaviour, and the problems of rela- 
tionships between adults and teenagers. Some way of permitting a more free 
interchange of ideas between these three groups of people is desirable. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 

The present study is an examination of alcohol use in a sample of 1321 boys 
and girls aged from 14 to 17 years inclusive, attending schools and colleges in 
Glasgow. Information is presented not only on the nature of teenage drinking, 
but also on a variety of other factors which bear upon the subject. The method 
involved administration of a battery of questionnaires dealing with different 
aspects of teenage drinking in the sample of boys and girls, and subsequent 
statistical treatments of the data obtained. The data are presented in a variety 
of different ways, ranging from straightforward description of such things as 
quantities of alcohol consumed, drinking venues and demographic character- 
istics of drinkers and of abstainers, through to more complex analyses of 
attitudes and opinions, and interpersonal perceptions. 

The principal aim of the study is to provide information about adolescent 
drinking and attitudes relating to alcohol which might be of use to the Scottish 
Health Education Unit, who initiated the project. It is hoped that this informa- 
tion will be of use to those concerned with organising health education pro- 
grammes and health propaganda dealing with alcohol. The need for such alcohol 
education stems from a growing awareness of the problems which the excessive 
use of alcohol can bring, and from statistics which suggest that an increasing 
number of people have been experiencing problems with alcohol in recent years. 

More specifically, statistics based on ‘alcoholism’ and ‘alcoholic psychoses’ 
show an increasing incidence since the mid-1950’s. A similar trend emerges from 
statistics on deaths due to cirrhosis of the liver (Office of Health Economics, 
1970). A report by the Medical Council on Alcoholism (1970) states that there 
are well over 200,000 alcoholics in need of hospitalisation in Great Britain. 
Glatt and Hills (1968) point out an increase in the number of drunkenness 
offences amongst the young in recent years, and suggest that the number of 
young people experiencing problems with alcohol is increasing and will continue 
to do so. Estimates of the number of alcoholics in England and Wales vary, 
but range from about 200,000 to 400,000. However, some evidence suggests that 
the incidence of alcoholism in Scotland is higher, perhaps substantially higher, 
than in England and Wales. Boyd (1969) reports that convictions involving 
violation of the intoxicating liquor laws in Scotland are almost double those for 
England and Wales and also reports that there are an estimated 90,000 alcoholics 
in Scotland. Of significance from the point of view of the present study is the 
finding by Ritson and Hassall (1970) of an incidence of 15 per cent of young 
alcoholics (aged under 30 years) in a sample of 100 Edinburgh alcohol addicts, 
and their suggestion that the prognosis for young alcoholics is particularly poor. 
Boyd (1969) also reports increases in alcohol-related offences amongst young 
people, aged between 14 and 20 years. 

Although abuse of illicit drugs has recently received a great deal of attention 
both in the press and on radio and television, the number of people with drug- 
associated problems in the population as a whole is small when compared with 
the number encountering problems with alcohol. Alcohol, however, does not 
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have the notoriety of drugs, and is hence less newsworthy. There are studies, 
nonetheless, which suggest that drug abuse might become a problem of increas- 
ing magnitude in the future. Wiener’s (1970) study of drug-taking amongst 
a sample of London schoolchildren shows the existence of a problem in non- 
alarmist terms; and Gossett, Lewis and Phillips’ (1971) study of a large sample 
of Dallas schoolchildren revealed a substantial proportion of drug users and a 
wide range of substances in circulation. It may be that certain types of young 
person will increasingly turn to drugs rather than, or as well as, to alcohol. 

Also of relevance in the present context is the widespread use of cigarettes 
amongst young people aged 17 years and below. Studies by McKennell and 
Bynner (1968) and Bynner (1969) have pin-pointed some of the factors under- 
lying the use of cigarettes by schoolboys, and in particular show the importance 
of certain types of interpersonal perception as concomitants of smoking behav- 
iour. In the present study smoking is also briefly examined in order to allow 
comparison with Bynner’s findings and also to find out what associations, if 
any, exist between drinking and smoking amongst adolescents. 

The prime concern of the present study, however, is teenage drinking behav- 
iour. In addition to statistics which show that alcohol use may be increasing 
amongst young people, there is another reason for examining their drinking 
habits. Drinking and drunkenness amongst youth are often paired closely in the 
public imagination with various aspects of delinquent or anti-social behaviour. 
In particular, teenage violence and vandalism (including the much publicised 
‘gang warfare’ which has taken place in and around Glasgow) is assumed by 
many people to be caused to a considerable extent by the misuse of alcohol. 
Studies by Mandell (1962), however, suggest that excessive use of alcohol is not 
a cause of delinquency, but rather a manifestation. Alexander (1967) on the 
basis of empirical studies, also describes ‘defiant drinking’ as a manifestation of 
‘adolescent rebellion’ but not as a cause. These findings imply that although 
delinquent behaviour and problem drinking might be associated, the delin- 
quency is not directly attributable to drinking. Removal of drink would, 
therefore, probably not significantly affect the incidence of the remaining 
troublesome behaviours. 

Taking a rather broader view of the problems caused by alcohol abuse, 
Edwards (1971) points out that some 8000 alcoholics are taken into hospital 
each year and states that alcohol problems contribute substantially to vagrancy 
and chronic homelessness, prison overcrowding, difficulties of the probation 
service, suicide and broken marriage. Few people would argue that the misuse of 
alcohol does not present problems or that attempts to find solutions are not 
justified. However, it is rather more difficult to justify in detail the contribution 
that studies of the present type can make in suggesting possible approaches to 
public health or other problems, or what implications they might have for 
preventive social action. Studies can provide description at various levels, but 
recommendations are not inherent in any data obtained. Actions or proposals 
for action are based on the interpretation of empirical findings in the light of 
what is practicable or feasible, and the value or accuracy of any particular 
interpretation needs at some stage to be evaluated empirically. The suggestions 
made in the concluding chapter, and especially the tentative recommendations 
relating to health education, must therefore be viewed as one interpretation of 
the data contained in the main study. Health educators may reach different 
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conclusions. The main point is that this study serves as a description of an area 
of adolescent behaviour in which many young people will encounter problems in 
their later years; and such description is an essential forerunner to action on the 
health education front. 

There are various ways in which description of social experiences and be- 
haviour can be approached. A great deal of valuable and important work on 
drinking confines description to frequency counts of various kinds — for example, 
incidence figures for the different quantities of different beverages consumed by 
different age groups. This is probably description in its most straightforward 
form, since no attempt is made to go beyond a simple analysis of the data or to 
impose a coherent structure on them. The recent study of American drinking 
practices (Cahalan et al., 1969) is of this type and contains a wealth of informa- 
tion about who drinks what, where, and how much. Of a somewhat different 
type are those studies which subject the data to more complex analysis, in 
attempts to provide more parsimonious accounts in terms of broader underlying 
variables, or suggestions about causal relationships. Investigations of this type 
include Bynner’s (1969) survey of schoolboys’ smoking and the study of alcohol, 
use amongst three different racial groups in an American community, by lessor 
et al. (1968). Where sampling permits, there is a case to be made for attempting 
to maximise the use of the data by going beyond the frequency count stage, in an 
attempt to discover something about the relative importance of different 
variables, and about any pattern of inter-relationships which might connect 
them. By so doing it becomes possible to ask a wider range of questions of the 
data, thereby enlarging the scope for the formulation of hypotheses and subse- 
quent hypothesis testing. 

The present study includes both straightforward frequency counts and more 
complex analyses of the data. The frequency counts represent the raw materials 
from which answers to some of the basic questions can be formed, but owing to 
the lack of an overall structure such answers are not always as satisfactory nor as 
informative as they might be. The more complex analysis, on the other hand, 
often suggests hypotheses in a more obvious form, by indicating the inter- 
relationships between variables, or by forming variables into groups. In the 
context of the present study the formulation of hypotheses is important, since the 
overall aim is to answer questions about general ways in which alcohol education 
might be tackled and to suggest ideas about how best to organise the interface 
between educator and educated. 

The purpose of the report is thus to provide description at various levels. In 
doing this, no particular a priori viewpoint, either ‘wet’ or ‘dry’ ( laissez faire or 
prohibitionist), is advocated. As far as possible the approach has been neutral 
with respect to the presentation of results. It remains for the reader to accept the 
interpretations provided or to make whatever interpretations he or she wishes on 
the basis of the data presented. Any inferences or suggestions which occur in the 
text are in no way designed to reinforce, or advocate, any pre-existing legislative 
position. Where appropriate, however, reference will be made to the work of 
other researchers and specialists either to develop certain arguments or to point 
out areas of disagreement. 

In the report, an attempt is also made to cast light on certain specific areas or 
issues of importance to the health educator. In the first place it is desirable to 
define the extent and nature of adolescent drinking. On this point, results show 
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that under-age drinking is extremely widespread. Studies from the U.S.A., 
Scandinavian countries, Australia, Poland and elsewhere attest to the fact that 
this phenomenon is not unique to Scotland. In the second place, it is of import- 
ance to examine the attitudes and beliefs of young people who drink, and to 
determine whether these attitudes and beliefs are of importance from the point 
of view of health education. For example, if it were found that young people 
have favourable attitudes towards certain groups of adults but unfavourable 
attitudes towards others, this would clearly have implications for the ways in 
which health education should be organised. An attempt is also made to suggest 
answers to such questions as, ‘ Why do young people drink ?’ and ‘Why do some 
young people drink more than others?’. In seeking answers to these and other 
questions the aim of health education is not merely to combat excessive drinking 
by 14 to 17 year olds, but to encourage the development of modes of alcohol use 
that will enable young people to control their drinking throughout adult life. 

Method 

For many years, psychological research has been viewed by many as taking 
place at two quite distinct levels. At one level, truly ‘scientific’ research has often 
been regarded as the province of laboratory-experimental studies, wherein all 
extraneous or ambiguous variables are precisely controlled and the effects of 
a manipulation of a upon the states of b are observed, as far as possible free 
from any uncontrolled influence. On the other hand, the work of clinicians, 
field observers, cultural anthropologists and social psychologists has often been 
viewed as imprecise, subjective, ambiguous, generally ‘unscientific’, and therefore 
of more limited value. This dichotomy between laboratory study and field 
study probably stems from certain misconceptions. 

Kaplan (1964) aptly writes, “There is no sharp distinction between observation 
and experimentation, only a series of gradations and intermediates.” Some 
confusion perhaps arises from the concepts of manipulation and control. In the 
laboratory, variables can be manipulated. In the naturalistic setting, such manipu- 
lation is often not possible. However, manipulation and control are not synony- 
mous, and the fact that we cannot manipulate does not mean that control is 
impossible. This is not the place for a full account of methods for controlling 
variables in field studies; however, the interested reader will find an excellent 
summary in lessor (1968). 

It should also be noted that the laboratory-experimental type of study has two 
disadvantages. Firstly, behaviour in the highly artificial setting of a laboratory is 
not necessarily an accurate portrayal of behaviour in a natural setting. Because of 
this difficulty, the aspects of behaviour studied in the laboratory are often highly 
molecular, such as sensory processes, reaction times, or some other highly 
abstracted piece of behaviour, from which no direct implications for molar 
behaviours in a natural setting may be apparent. Secondly, for reasons of ethics 
and of practicability, the experimental method is often unsuitable for the study 
of certain activities. 

In the laboratory, the problems investigated tend to be those of the psycholo- 
gist, not of his subjects or of people at large. The experimental psychologist is 
often concerned with a specific problem he himself has taken up, rather than 
with the present or future states-of-being of his subjects or the population they 
represent. He searches for ‘hard’ evidence to support his conclusions, designing 
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experiments to exclude the influences of as many extraneous variables as possible, 
restricting the freedom of his subjects so that their performance is directly 
relevant to his problem. To date, strict experimental psychology, both as pure 
and applied science, has been severely limited by the ‘natural science’ model of 
science so long accepted in academic circles, though this tradition is being 
subjected to mounting criticism (Joynson, 1972). In field studies the primary 
problems are often those of the subjects or of the community at large. The 
investigator here may have to use kinds of evidence the experimental psycholo- 
gist would avoid. He has to accept many or all the variables that impinge on his 
problems as he encounters them, in circumstances where control is achieved 
with much more difficulty. He is much more likely to be concerned with creating 
further possibilities for his subjects and the population they represent, with 
extending their range of action. The differences between the commitments of 
strict experimenters and field investigators over several decades has meant the 
field study is, at present, more directly applicable to the problems and issues of 
our time. These considerations led to the choice of a field study/survey mode of 
research for an inquiry into the drinking behaviour, attitudes and inter-personal 
perceptions of a sample of young people aged from 14 to 17 years, in Glasgow. 

Plan of the research 

The temporal sequence of the various stages in the research is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, from ‘review of the literature’ to completion of the final report. 

Review of the literature 

The main points arising from the review have already been covered in the 
introduction. A more comprehensive review of the literature is available in 
an article by the present authors, Drinking in childhood and adolescence: an 
evaluative review (1970). 

Group discussions 

A series of 12 group discussions was held, involving small groups of young 
people of both sexes, aged from 1 1 to 18 years. The sessions were all conducted in 
Dunbartonshire. Groups were contacted by a variety of means, including help 
from youth group leaders, scout and guide leaders, and by assembling groups of 
delivery boys of various kinds. All the discussions were tape recorded to aid in 
the analysis of the content. Together with the literature review, the group 
discussions were used as a guide to demarcate the relevant areas for inquiry and 
in the formation of hypotheses on the basis of which the pilot questionnaire 
battery was constructed. 

An interview schedule was drawn up for use in the group discussions. This 
covered nine main areas of interest. These were: (1) Recent activities of a general 
nature; (2) Hobbies and pastimes; (3) Parent and teacher attitudes towards the 
younger generation; (4) Commencement of drinking; (5) Sibling and peer group 
influences on drinking behaviour; (6) Use of alcohol; (7) Attitudes towards 
alcohol, and alcohol users; (8) Extent of exposure to, and influences of, health 
education and mass media; (9) Religious influences. 

Each topic was written on a card which could be unobtrusively referred to by 
the interviewer during the session. The aim was to have a fairly free approach to 
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the sessions, and to let conversation follow its own course as far as possible. The 
interviewer directed the conversation in such a manner that all topics were 
covered, but not necessarily in any particular order. With the exception of 
session 12, where only one interviewer was present, all group discussions were 
conducted by two interviewers, one leading the discussion, and the other in an 
unobtrusive role operating the tape recorder, changing tapes and so on. 

Before each discussion, the following procedure was followed: (1) subjects 
were informed that the discussions were anonymous, and invited to provide a 
title or nickname by which the interviewer could refer to him/her; (2) subjects 
were told that no one except people directly involved on the project would listen 
to the tapes, and that parents or teachers would not be given access in any 
circumstances ; (3) an initial short recording session was run prior to the start of 
the interviews, so that subjects could become accustomed to the presence of the 
tape recorder, hear the sound of their own voices and generally overcome any 
initial embarrassment. 

The interview schedule was constructed so that key topics such as drinking or 
smoking, or sensitive topics like sexual activity, were approached via more mun- 
dane topics (e.g. hobbies, pastimes, ‘the kinds of things you like to do at the 
weekends’, etc.) or incorporated into some less threatening context. 

Twelve discussion sessions were held involving 47 subjects. In selecting groups 
for interview, the aim was to obtain the most diverse sample possible. Subjects 
included delivery boys, scouts and guides, secondary schoolchildren, young 
people in employment and a group of Borstal boys. Two research workers 
(one involved in the research project and one completely unconnected with it) 
compiled independent reports on the contents of the tapes. There was close 
agreement in the reports about what were the most important features, including 
the modal age for commencement of drinking and smoking, attitudes towards 
authority and the older generation (including parents), group pressures to 
experiment with tobacco and liquor, and the effects of drinking and smoking. A 
stereotyped impression of heavy drinkers and smokers as being ‘tough’ or ‘hard 
men’ and of non-drinkers and non-smokers as being ‘cissies’ or ‘yellow’ also 
emerged. 

These two reports dealt with the tape recordings in considerable detail, and 
formed one of the bases for initial hypotheses and for the pilot questionnaire 
battery. A brief summary of the main findings is given below. 

Group discussions: Main Findings. 

Most of the young people interviewed reported that their first experience of 
alcohol came from parents or adult relatives and took place in the home. The 
earliest age at which the ‘first taste of alcohol’ was reported was six years, and 
the latest about thirteen years. By the age of twelve or thirteen years, the 
majority had experience of at least several types and frequently a wide range of 
alcoholic beverages. For some subjects, drinking appeared to be confined mainly 
to the home, and limited to special occasions like Christmas or New Year. In 
general, amongst older boys and girls there was more consumption outside the 
home either in public houses, at parties where adults were absent, or in streets or 
parks. Several subjects reported being drunk, or having been in the company of 
friends who were drunk. A stereotyped negative attitude towards drunkenness 
was evident. 
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It was apparent that many young people felt under some pressure to drink, in 
order to avoid criticism or ostracism by their peers ; in this respect, the influence 
of the peer group seemed important. A certain ambivalence seemed to be present 
in so far as a stereotyped perception of regular drinkers and smokers emerged 
(usually they were described as ‘the hard lads’, ‘the toughies or the neds ) even 
though the regular drinkers and smokers among the interviewees did not see 
themselves in these terms. For one or two male subjects, however, smoking and 
drinking were clearly activities about which to boast, and by means of which to 
display hypermasculine characteristics. Generally, heavy drinking and drunken- 
ness seemed to be more acceptable in men than in women for these young people. 

The discussions failed to reveal any definite patterns in terms of either social 
status or religious affiliation, with respect to drinking behaviour. 

Pilot questionnaire battery 

The literature review and the group discussions were used as a basis for the 
construction of the first version of the questionnaire battery. Several versions 
were produced before agreement was reached about a satisfactory layout and the 
various approaches to the more delicate topics. This first version was then 
tested in a pre-pilot study to determine the areas of likely resistance to question- 
ing, and to assess the average time taken for completion of the schedule. At this 
pre-pilot stage, no formal data analysis took place because (a) this was not the 
purpose of the pre-pilot study and (b) the small sample size (20 subjects) did not 
merit any detailed statistical examination. After minor adjustments, involving 
rewording of certain items and altering certain answer layouts, the first pilot 
version of the questionnaire battery was ready. This and subsequent versions 
were completely anonymous. 

The questionnaire battery contained three categories of questions, which were 
designed to elicit three classes of information. These classes were, firstly, the 
commencement and maintenance of youthful drinking behaviour, and their 
relationship to selected demographic variables ; secondly, the attitudes of young 
people towards drink and drinking, and towards a variety of other related 
activities; thirdly, the self-images of young people, and their stereotypes of other 
young people, notably heavy drinkers and abstainers. Within each of these 
topics, information was sought under a number of headings, as follows: — 

Class one. Information about — 

1. Age, sex, and other personal details. 

2. Occupational status. 

3. Parental influences. 

4. Hobbies and pastimes. 

5. Peer groups. 

6. Religious affiliation. 

7. Commencement of drinking and smoking. 

8. Extent of drinking and smoking experience. 

Class two. Attitudes towards — 

1. Older generation. 

2. Alcohol, and the use of alcohol by young people. 

3. The importance of religion in the modern world. 
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4. Money and material possessions. 

5. Elite groups and authority figures. 

Class three. Images and stereotypes of — 

1. The self. 

2. The ideal self. 

3. The heavy drinker. 

4. The abstainer. 

The pilot questionnaire battery was divided into six sections. Section one 
contained demographic questions; section two comprised questions on the 
‘self’ and the ‘ideal self’ ; section three consisted of drinking and smoking ques- 
tions; section four examined a variety of more general attitudes; the final section 
comprised questions about ‘teenagers who drink heavily’ and ‘teenagers who 
do not drink’. Space was provided near the end of the questionnaires in which 
respondents could write any comments they wished about the questionnaires 
and the things they had been asked. 

Pilot sample 

At the pilot stage, the sample was drawn from one college of further education, 
one high school, one independent high school, one Roman Catholic junior 
secondary school, two non-denominational junior secondary schools, and one 
approved school. These were selected from lists of schools and colleges in the 
counties of Ayrshire and Renfrewshire. 

The aim was to select a sample of young people in the target age range for the 
main study, which would reflect the main relevant variables (occupational 
status, type of school, religious denomination, mixed or single sex school, etc.). 
The pilot sample was thus highly heterogeneous with all relevant variables 
included, but it was not a balanced (or representative) cross section of the youth 
of these counties. This was not detrimental at the pilot stage, since the aim 
was to assess the suitability of the questionnaire battery for all sections of the 
final sample (i.e. the questions must be capable of answer by the least academic 
members of a third year class in a junior secondary school, without appearing too 
tedious or facile for a group of sixth form students). Construction of the sample 
for the main study was, as will be seen later, rather more detailed. 

The pilot questionnaire battery was administered to school and college 
classes by a team of three workers. The procedure was roughly similar to that 
described for the main study in Appendix 3, though there was a certain amount 
of experimentation with instructions and visual-aid materials. It became 
apparent that certain wordings of questions were regularly causing difficulty, 
particularly questions involving the terms ‘aggressive’ and ‘in moderation’. In 
addition, certain answer layouts seemed to create difficulties so that some 
modification of the questionnaire battery was necessary. Finally, it became 
clear that the time estimate based on the pre-pilot tests was a considerable 
under-estimate for some subjects. (Initially, one hour and fifteen minutes had 
been the estimated time for distribution, completion and collection of the 
questionnaires, In fact, there were considerable individual differences in the 
time required for completion of the questionnaires, ranging from fifty minutes to 
one hour and fifty minutes.) 
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Analysis of the pilot questionnaire battery 

The function of the pilot study was to provide a ‘trial run’ in which the 
performance of the questionnaire battery itself could be evaluated. Its purpose 
was therefore quite different from the main study in which the ‘performance’ 
of the subjects (that is, the way in which they answered the questions) was 
evaluated. This section of the study was concerned, therefore, not with the 
details of the subjects’ answers, but with the adequacy of the questionnaire 
battery as an instrument with which to evaluate these answers. In practical 
terms this meant retaining for the main study those items which worked effici- 
ently, and discarding or improving those which did not. Statistical and prag- 
matic considerations dictated whether or not a particular item was retained or 
discarded. 

At the pilot stage, the analysis took two forms. Firstly, evaluation of the 
demographic and ‘factual’ sections (sections one and three in the questionnaire 
booklet) which was based mainly on frequency counts and measures of central 
tendency and dispersion. Secondly, the items dealing with self and interpersonal 
perceptions, and attitudes and opinions (sections two, four, five and six) were 
analysed by the principal components method. (Simply, principal components 
analysis seeks to ‘explain’ data on a large number of variables in terms of a 
smaller number of dimensions or components.) 

A large number of the demographic items were block booked from the start 
(e.g. age, sex, occupational status, etc.) and similarly for a majority of the 
drinking questions. A few items were discarded because of unsatisfactory 
distribution statistics — i.e. when virtually only one category was endorsed, 
making the items of little value from the point of view of discrimination. 

The greatest reduction in items took place in the self and interpersonal 
perception questionnaires, and on the attitude-opinion sections. The method 
used in deciding which items were to be discarded is described in McKennell 
(1970.) Briefly, a correlation matrix of each item pool was obtained, and then 
clustered by the method of McQuitty linkage. The McQuitty solution was then 
cross-checked in the loadings of a principal components analysis with rotation 
of all components with eigen values greater than unity to a Varimax solution. 
The alpha coefficient was then used to help determine the optimum size of 
each cluster or ‘scale’. 

After analysis of the data, the questionnaire was reduced from 470 items to 
191. These 191 items were then reformed into a questionnaire battery for the 
main study. The layout of these questionnaires is now given below, with the 
numbers of items remaining in each section. Numbers in brackets show the 
number of items in the original pilot version. In order to add interest and variety 
to the physical appearance of the questionnaire, different sections of the question- 
naire battery were printed on different colours of paper. It was hoped that his 
would also serve as an aid in the identification of specific types of question. 

Questionnaire One (yellow) 

Demographic data, 18 questions (18) 

Questionnaire Two (a) (pink) 

The self, 15 questions (35) 
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Questionnaire Two (b) (pink) 

The ideal self, 15 questions (35) 

Questionnaire Three (blue incorporating white ‘abstainers’ section) 

Drinking and smoking data, 31 questions (34) 

Questionnaire Four (buff) 

Attitudes to alcohol, 20 questions (30) 

Questionnaire Five (green) 

General attitudes, 35 questions (80) 

Questionnaire Six (a) (pink) 

The teenager who drinks heavily, 1 5 questions (35) 

Questionnaire Six (b) (pink) 

The teenager who does not drink, 15 questions (35) 

A facsimile of the main questionnaire battery is given in Appendix 7. 

The problem of validity with questionnaire data 

In its simplest form, the questionnaire method of obtaining information 
consists of asking people to answer a number of questions. The problem 
immediately arises, “How can we be sure that people tell us the truth?” This is 
particularly pertinent when an investigation takes place into matters about which 
we might reasonably expect people to be reticent or defensive, such as sexual 
behaviour, drugs, income, or, in this instance, drink. Superimposed on top of this 
subject-specific problem are the other sources of measurement error common to 
questionnaire studies, notably the effects of response bias and the influence of 
fatigue. 

A variety of procedures can be adopted to maximise the validity and reliability 
of questionnaire answers to the point where we can have confidence in the 
information obtained. The best way of achieving this state of affairs is to 
institute controls at all stages of the study, that is, during the design of the 
questionnaire, throughout its administration in the classroom, and during the 
stages of data analysis. A brief outline follows of the steps taken to ensure 
validity and reliability of the data in the present survey. 

Inaccurate reporting by subjects can be either the result of falsification 
(deliberate, or unwitting as with fatigue or distraction), lack of comprehension 
of certain items, or some form of response bias. It is possible to take steps to 
minimise response bias in the construction of the questionnaire itself, by avoiding 
the use of any highly emotive words; and by making sure that item check-lists 
do not always have the positive and negative attributes in the same order or 
position so that the development of a simple position preference is avoided. 

Lack of comprehension can be dealt with satisfactorily at the pilot stage, by 
taking note of emerging difficulties, encouraging queries, and by making sure 
that all points of difficulty are clarified by suitable modifications before the main 
study takes place. 

The only way in which deliberate falsification can really be combated is to 
remove, as far as possible, any reason for subjects to falsify (i.e. by attempting 
to remove any motivation to falsify). Much can be done in this direction during 
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the actual administration of the questionnaire. The selection and training of 
suitable field workers is of paramount importance. There is no doubt that the 
approach, bearing and general ‘style’ adopted in the classroom is an important 
factor influencing the degree of defensiveness or co-operation obtained. Team 
leaders are instrumental in setting a suitable classroom atmosphere. In the 
present study, field workers were obtained from the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys. They participated in a training programme, during which 
they had dummy runs with ‘difficult’ subjects, and familiarised themselves 
thoroughly with the questionnaire battery. Two teams were formed, each 
comprising one team leader and three co-workers. Every effort was made to 
ensure that field workers were not identified with teachers, school officials, 
or any other authority figure. In addition, the questionnaires were so designed 
that a number of consistency checks were possible. Certain answers implied 
certain other answers, or were incompatible with others. Questionnaires were 
checked by field workers, both during the session and immediately after com- 
pletion, for consistency. Field workers were also trained to recognise sections in 
which response patterning (i.e. in which subjects used ‘left/right/left/right’ or 
‘right/right/left/right/right/left’ or some similar pattern for choosing their 
answers) or position preference was displayed. Whenever any difficulty arose, 
help was offered in an easy, friendly manner, often with a field worker sitting 
beside an individual and discussing any difficulties. Instructions on how to 
complete the various parts of the questionnaire were given by the team leaders 
in a standard form, using a standard array of visual aids, at the beginning of each 
session. Also, by outlining the nature and purpose of the project in general 
terms, it proved possible to create an atmosphere of friendly co-operation, with 
field workers and subjects involved in a common task. 

Finally, during data analysis, the confirmation of basic fundamental hypotheses 
can affect the amount of confidence placed in the findings. For example, all 
comparable studies show increases in alcohol consumption with increasing age, 
and heavier drinking for males than for females. If these trends failed to appear, 
or were reversed, in the present study, then subsequent less predictable findings 
would be viewed with extreme caution. There are a number of such basic 
hypotheses which need validating before maximum confidence can be placed in 
the data. 

At this point, it is also necessary to outline the manner in which certain 
information, particularly from the ‘drink’ questions, was treated during data 
analysis. It is certain that the precautions mentioned above do not completely 
remove all instances of incorrect reporting. Certain subjects could still feel 
pressures to respond in a ‘socially acceptable’ manner and thus protect themselves 
from censure, especially if their fears were not completely allayed by the assur- 
ance of anonymity. Thus subjects’ answers to the drinking questions are used 
primarily for ordering subjects rather than as absolute measures of quantity 
consumed. lessor (1968) writes on this topic, “Because of the inevitable effect 
of social desirability pressures in leading most respondents to consciously or 
unconsciously underreport their drinking deviance, it would be naive for either 
the researcher or the reader to accept the face value of the interview or test 
scores as wholly accurate representations of the amount of drinking and problem 
behaviour actually taking place in the research community. If we make the 
assumption that the distorting effects of memory and self-protection have a 
roughly equal influence on all respondents, then we should at least be able to 
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order the respondents fairly accurately with respect to their drinking behaviour. 
Even without such an assumption, groups of respondents can probably be 
ordered accurately since individual differences in amount of distortion can then 
be readily assumed to cancel each other out. The actual scores reported by the 
respondents are simply considered as symbolic of the extent of the particular 
behaviour being studied.” 

Main sample 

The sample for the main study was designed by the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys. The selected sample comprised 1587 individuals. Out of 
this number there were 249 non-contacts and one refusal, leaving a total of 1337 
completed questionnaires.* Subjects were sampled within the age range 14 to 17 
years so that a study could be made of the development of drinking behaviour 
during the years immediately preceding majority. A full and detailed account 
of the sampling procedure is given in Appendix 4. 

Data analysis 

Upon completion of the questionnaires by all subjects, marking and coding of 
responses took place. After thorough checking the data were transferred onto 
magnetic tape. Analysis of the data falls into three parts. In part one, the 
data are mainly descriptive. Part two comprises data of a more truly analytic 
nature. In part three, certain higher-order analyses are described, which attempt 
to bring both descriptive and analytic data together to give a more complete 
picture of adolescent drinking and drinkers. 


*Out of this total, a further 16 questionnaires had to be discarded, giving a total of 1321. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Results: Part 1 

The nature of adolescent drinking 

A vast majority of adults consume beverage alcohol from time to time, and 
can be loosely classified as drinkers. Abstainers form only a minority. Various 
surveys indicate that about 80% of the adult population make regular use of 
beverage alcohol. The present study shows that most young people within the 
age range 14 to 17 years have had some contact with alcohol before they reach 
the age of majority. In reply to the question, “Have you ever tasted an alcoholic 
drink?”, 91-7% of all females and 95-6% of all males endorsed “Yes”. Clearly 
these percentages include many subjects who have tasted alcohol only on special 
occasions (weddings, New Year, etc.) and who have not tasted alcohol outside 
this kind of context. However, the figures show just how widespread experience 
of alcohol is amongst young people in Glasgow, and also suggest that there was 
no widespread defensive reaction to this question. Table 1 gives the percentages, 
split by sex, of the respondents answering “Yes” within each age group (those 
answering “No” make up the remainder in each cell.) 

Table 1 . Percentage answering “Yes” to the question, “Have you ever tasted an alcoholic 
drink?”, in each age group (Q. 3.11) 


Percentage answering “Yes” in each age group 


Age 

Sex 

14 yrs. 

15 yrs. 

16 yrs. 

17 yrs. 

Male 

91-9 

(N=123) 

I- 

II 4 ^ 
00 

96-6 

(N=233) 

97-7 

(N=217) 

Female 

850 

(N=147) 

93-7 

(N=222) 

95-3 

(N=128) 

95-6 

(N=23) 


The table shows small but consistent increases in the percentage who have 
tasted alcohol with increasing age; at each age level, the percentage for the girls 
lags slightly behind that for the boys. The striking feature of the table, however, 
is the small degree of difference between cells, which suggests that for young 
people introduction to alcohol occurs at or before the age of 14. A clearer 
picture emerges from an examination of the age at which subjects report first 
tasting alcohol. This is portrayed graphically in Fig. 2. Separate curves are given 
for males and females. 

The curves for both sexes follow a similar pattern but the females show a 
more peaked distribution. The slight hump at the start of the curve is probably 
due simply to the width of this first category compared to the others. It appears, 
therefore that most adolescents remember first experiencing alcohol between 
the ages of 13 and 14 years; 47% of boys and 27% of girls report being intro- 
duced before this modal age; and 19% of boys and 24% of girls after this age. 
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Fig. 2. Reported age of first drink (Q.3.12) 

% of drinking sample who report first drink at this age 

per cent 



It is clear that many young people are introduced to alcohol by their parents, 
though other adults and boys and girls of their own age are also important in 
this respect. In reply to the question, “Who gave you your very first taste of 
alcohol?”, by far the largest percentage of endorsements were in the ‘parents’ 
category. Table 2 shows the differing percentages of boys and girls endorsing 
each category. The figures for males and females are very similar. The rank 
orders are identical. 

Table 2. Source of first taste of alcohol 

“Who gave you your very first taste of alcohol?” (Q. 3.13) 


Percentage of all drinkers endorsing each category 



Males 

Females 

Parents 

47-4% 

39-6% 

Boy or girl of own 
age 

24-5% 

23-1% 

Adult, other than 
parents 

12-5% 

16-7% 

An older boy or 
girl 

7-8% 

12-2% 

Older brother 

5 0% 

5-2% 

Older sister 

1-8% 

2-5% 

Brother or sister 
not older 

0-4% 

0-6% 
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The finding that parents are the most frequent source of the first drink con- 
firms the findings from other studies. The difference between the numbers ot 
males and females receiving their first drink from parents may reflect the 
finding from the group discussions that drinking in females is generally viewed 
less favourably than in males, so that parents may be a little more reluctant to 
introduce daughters to alcohol than they are to introduce sons. This conclusion is 
tentative, however, since the difference in this category, between sexes, is of 
marginal significance. 


In the present study, data were collected on drinking behaviour in three types 
of setting in which differing social controls are assumed to be present. T le 
drinking situations are (1) in the home of parents or adult relatives, (-) m the 
home of a friend, (3) somewhere other than in a home. In Figs. 3, 4 and 5, data 
are presented for each of these situations separately, showing how recently 
alcohol has been consumed, and the percentage of drinkers endorsing eac 
category of recency is given, for each age group and each situation. Figs. 3, 
and 5 show responses to questions Q. 3.15a, Q. 3.16a and Q. 3.17a., When was 
the last time you had a drink in ... . etc.” The recency categories are denoted 
by the numbers one to five, in the following way : 


1= never 

2= over three months ago 
3= within the last three months 
4==within the last month 
5=witliin the last week 


When administered to a representative sample of drinkers, questions Q. 3.15a, 
Q. 3.16a and Q. 3.17a give a guide to the frequency of drinking in various 
situations. (It was thought that answers to the more vague question, About 
how often do you drink in ... . etc”, would tend to be more prone to subjective 
distortions.) The histograms display changes in profile with increasing age, 
though this change is more marked in certain situations, and for males, it e 
most striking change is for males in the ‘outside the home’ situation. T is 
changes from a figure of over 40% ‘never’ at age 14 years, to 50% within the 
last week’- by age 17. For males, increased drinking is evident for all situations 

with increasing age. 

This trend is less pronounced with females. Finally, examination of these 
histograms shows that, for males, at age 14 most drinking takes place m the 
home and the category ‘never’ is most frequently endorsed for situations 
outside a familial home. At age 17, however, most drinking takes place in a 
non-home setting, although drinking in the home has also become more frequent. 
Fig. 6 shows graphically a break-down of drinking outside a home setting 
(i.e. ‘a place other than someone’s home’), in which frequency of drinking m 
public houses is compared with frequency of drinking in the open air, split by age 
and sex. It can be seen, that for both sexes, drinking in public houses increases 
with age. It is interesting, however, that frequency of drinking in the open air 
is inversely related to age. 

Data were obtained for three types of drinking situation. Drinking in each of 
these situations is now described in more detail. 
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In the parental home, or the home of adult relatives or friends of parents 

As might be anticipated, early drinking in the home often takes place on 
special occasions, such as Christmas, New Year, or birthday parties. It appears, 
however, that with increasing age, drinking becomes more likely to take place 
on days which are not ‘special’ in this way. Table 3 shows the percentage 
of home drinking occasions rated as ‘special’ by each age group. 


Table 3. Percentage of drinking occasions in the ‘home’ situation rated as ‘special 
“.Was the occasion a special one?” (Q. 3.15b) 


Percentage endorsing ‘special occasion’ 


Age in years 

14 

15 

16 

17 


75-7 

N=219 

74-9 

N=387 

660 

N=320 

58-2 

N=218 


X 2 =23-74 
for 3 d.f. 

(p<001) 


Out of a total of 1243 ‘ drinkers' , 1144 (i.e. 92% of all drinkers ) have tasted 
alcohol in the parental home.* The above table shows that, for drinking in the 
parental home, or home of adult relatives or friends of parents, the tendency for 
such occasions to be ‘special’ declines with age. Drinking situations may also be 
characterised by the presence or absence of certain individuals, who may or 
may not serve as providers of alcohol for the teenager. In Table 4 the percentage 


*For detailed breakdown of these figures see Appendix 6, Table 7. 
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Table 4. Source of drinks in the ‘parental home’ situation 
“Who did you get your drinks from?” (Q. 3.15c) 

Home situation 



°/ 

/o 

providing 

drinks 

% present 
but not 
providing 
drinks 

Parents 

45-8 

23-1' 

Other adults 

38-8 

23-9 

Older boys and girls 

18-2 

22-3 

Boys and girls of same age, or younger 

17-0 

26-4 

Older brother 

8-8 

13-8 

Older sister 

5 0 

15-5 

Brother or sister of same age or younger 

1-8 

24-9 
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of respondents who obtained drinks from each of a number of personal sources 
is given. For comparison, figures are also given for ‘home drinking occasions’ 
when the same people were present but were not providers of alcohol. This shows 
that the number of occasions on which certain individuals acted as sources of 
alcohol was not simply an artefact of the number of times they were present. 

The above table shows the relative importance of different persons as sources 
of alcohol in the ‘home’ drinking situation. It is notable that whenever parents 
are present (that is, on 68-9% (45 -8% + 23-1%) of ‘home drinking occasions’) 
they are almost twice as likely to serve drinks to young people as not to serve 
drinks. Other adults are also more likely to act as a source of alcohol than not 
to do so. On the other hand, all other non-adults (that is, all remaining categories) 
are less likely to distribute drinks, and more likely not to serve as a source. 
In the ‘home’ situation, therefore, adolescent drinking seems to be clearly 
under the direction of adults. 

This section on drinking in the parental home or the home of adult relatives or 
family friends is concluded with a description of the beverages which are most 
popular, and the amounts consumed. Table 5 shows the rank ordering of drinks 
in terms of popularity, for each sex, and the percentage of subjects who had 
tasted each beverage the last time they were drinking in the ‘home’ situation. 


Table 5. Beverages consumed in the ‘parental home’ situation 

Percentage tasting each drink (with rank orders) 



Females 


Males 


% 

Rank 


% 

Rank 

shandy or cider 

651 

1 

•001* 

49-7 

2 

beer or lager 

45-9 

2 

•001 

76-3 

1 

stout 

11-9 

8 

•001 

22-9 

6 

whisky 

16-3 

7 

•001 

31-2 

3 

other spirits 

25-9 

4 

N.S. 

27-0 

5 

sherry or port 

36-6 

3 

•01 

28-7 

4 

other wines 

190 

6 

N.S. 

19-3 

7 

any other drinks 

22-2 

5 

N.S. 

180 

8 


Total females (drinkers) N=477. Total males (drinkers) N=766. 

♦Chi-squared tests of significance of difference between two proportions obtained from raw scores. Results show 
whether males differ significantly from females in terms of frequency of consumption of different beverages. 
N.S.=Not significant. -01=significant at the 1% level. -001=sigmficant at the -1% level. 


Overall, there is perhaps a surprising similarity between the male and female 
preferences. The most striking differences occur for whisky and beer where 
male preference predominates, and for shandy/cider and sherry/port where 
female preference predominates. Stout is relatively unpopular, but also shows a 
sex difference. For males, the three most frequently consumed types of beverage 
are beer/lager, shandy/cider, and whisky; and for females, shandy/cider, 
beer/lager, and sherry/port. A more detailed description of the quantities of 
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each beverage consumed is given below. It is stressed once again that figures for 
absolute quantities consumed are probably less reliable as indices of actual 
amounts, and more reliable as indicators of the relative amounts consumed by 
different groups. Fig. 7 shows the quantities consumed by males in each group, 


Fig. 7. Quantities of each beverage consumed in the 
'parental home' situation - Moles 



MALES 


Age: 14 15 16 17 years 


KEY 

Over 4 pints 
3 or 4 pints 
i or 2 pints 
Less than / pint 


Over 4 singles 
(or 2 doubles) 

3 or 4 singles 

2 singles 
(or / double) 

One single 



BEER 

or 

LAGER 

N =585 


SHANDY 

or 

CIDER 

N = 38 1 


WHISKY 


N = 239 
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for the three beverages most frequently consumed in the ‘home’ situation ; these 
beverages are beer/lager, shandy/cider, and whisky. 

Fig. 7 demonstrates how the amount of alcohol consumed increases as a 
function of age for male subjects. However, this trend does not apply for 
shandy/cider. It appears that, as age increases, the consumption of shandy and 
cider stays more or less constant. For beer/lager and whisky, however, consump- 
tion clearly goes up. This suggests that with increasing age the changes in 
drinking patterns are not simply increases in consumption, but are also char- 
acterised by mounting use of beer and spirits. It may be that cider and shandy 
serve as an introduction to alcohol for younger boys, but that in the later ’teens 
the most striking change is in the quantity of ‘harder’ alcoholic drinks consumed. 

Concluding the data on the ‘home’ drinking situation are the comparable 
figures for females. It should be noted that the three most frequently consumed 
drinks here are shandy/cider, beer/lager, and sherry/port. Fig. 8 gives the ‘home’ 
drinking data for females, split by age. It is immediately noticeable that age 
trends are much less marked than for the males in Fig. 7. Figures for the 17 
year old girls should be treated with caution, however, due to the small numbers 
in this category. For reasons described in the sampling section, 17 year old girls 
are under-represented in the sample. 


In the home of a friend 

Out of a total of 1243 ‘drinkers’ in the sample, 884 had consumed alcohol in 
the home of a friend * This compares with 1144 who had consumed alcohol in 
the ‘home’ situation. Table 6 gives the percentage in each age group who rated 
the last drinking occasion in the home of one of their friends as ‘special’. 

The trend for age is the same as in the ‘home’ situation — that is, more drinking 
takes place on occasions rated as ‘non-special’ as age increases. It should be 
noted that, overall, drinking in a friend’s home is less likely to be ‘special’ for 
each age group than drinking in the ‘home’ situation (see Table 3). 

Table 7 shows the relative importance of different individuals as sources of 
alcohol in the ‘friend’s home’ drinking situation. Figures are also given for 
drinking occasions in ‘the friend’s home’ when these people were present but 
were not providers of alcohol. 

Compared with drinking in the ‘home’ situation (see Table 4), the most 
striking difference is the relegation of adults to third and fourth places in the 
list; this contrasts with the increase in the importance of ‘boys and girls’ as 
sources of liquor. There is also a preponderance of young people present. Other 
(non-parental) adults are also fairly important, and although they are present 
on only 40-5% of occasions, they are very likely to provide drinks. Parents, on 
the other hand, are almost as likely to provide drinks as not to provide them. 
However, the most important point about the above figures is that boys and 
girls of the respondent’s age are predominant, both in terms of being present, and 
in providing drinks. The picture that emerges is thus one of a young people’s 
party, in which adults play a secondary role. 


♦For detailed breakdown of these figures see Appendix 6, Table 7. 
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Table 8 shows the preferred beverage in the ‘friend’s home’ situation, for 
males and females separately. For both sexes, the two beverages most frequently 
consumed are shandy/cider and beer/lager. This is the same as in the ‘home’ 
situation. 

Fig. a. Quantities of each beverage consumed in the 
'parental home 1 situation - Females 

FEMALES 

Age: 14 15 16 17 years 



KEY 

Over 4 pints 
3 or 4 pints 
i or 2 pints 
Less than / pint 


'TF/ 20%/ ' o | %' J 






2 , 



Over 6 glasses 
-4 or 5 glasses 
2 or 3 glasses 
One glass 



SHANDY 

or 

CIDER 

N =311 

BEER 

or 

LAGER 

N = 219 

SHERRY 

or 

PORT 

N = 175 
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Table 6. Percentage of drinking occasions in the ‘home of a friend’ situation rated as ‘special’ 
“Was the occasion a special one?” (Q. 3.16b) 


Percentage endorsing ‘special occasion’ 


Age in years 

14 

15 

16 

17 


II o 

57-3 

N=272 

51-3 

N=261 

44-8 

N=210 


Table 7. Source of drinks in the home of a friend situation 
“Who did you get your drinks from?” (Q. 3.16c) 

‘Friend’s home’ situation 



°/ 

/o 

providing 

drinks 

% present 
but not 
providing 
drinks 

Boys and girls of same age, or younger 

46-6 

27-6 

Older boys and girls 

36-4 

16-5 

Other adults 

31-7 

8-8 

Parents 

7-2 

7-5 

Older brother 

5-3 

4-2 

Older sister 

1-6 

3-5 

Brother or sister of same age, or younger 

1-2 

5-5 


: Table 8. Beverages consumed in the ‘home of a friend’ situation 


Percentage tasting each drink (with rank orders) 



Females 


Males 


% 

Rank 


°/ 

/o 

Rank 

shandy or cider 

40-5 

1 

•01* 

49-7 

2 

beer or lager 

35-6 

2 

•001 

64-1 

1 

stout 

5-8 

8 

•01 

131 

6 

whisky 

12-2 

6 

•001 

24-1 

3 

other spirits 

21-2 

3 

N.S. 

20-5 

4 

sherry or port 

14-5 

5 

N.S. 

121 

7 

other wines 

8-8 

7 

N.S. 

14-9 

5 

any other drinks 

14-9 

4 

N.S. 

10-6 

8 


Total females (drinkers) N=477. Total males (drinkers) N=766. 

•Chi-squared tests of the significance of difference between two proportions obtained from raw scores. Results 
show whether males differ significantly from females in terms of frequency of consumption of different beverages 
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For males, the third most popular drink is again whisky. Females, however, 
prefer ‘other spirits’ in the ‘friend’s home’ situation as their third choice. This 
almost certainly means that girls drink sherry/port when in their own homes, 
where parents are most frequently present, but that when they go to a friend’s 
house where adults, and particularly parents, are less frequently present, they 
drink spirits instead. Since girls drink whisky relatively infrequently, this may 
well mean that gin or vodka is consumed. The girls also indicate a fourth 
preference for ‘any other drinks’. From the group interviews described in the 
‘methodology’ section, it seems that this category would include such things as 
Martini, Babycham, Pony, Dubonnet and Advocaat. 

The section on drinking in the home of a friend is now concluded with Figs. 9 
and 10, which show the quantities consumed for each sex, split by age. Figures 
are given for the three most popular beverages. 

Amount consumed appears to be related to age both for beer/lager and for 
whisky; no clear trend is apparent for shandy/cider. To this extent, the findings 
are almost identical to those for males in the ‘home’ situation. The main 
difference between the two situations, however, lies in the fact that quantities 
overall seem to be greater in the ‘friend’s home’. Compared with Fig. 7, Fig. 9 
shows a greater percentage of drinking in the higher quantity categories. 
Conversely, Fig. 9 shows smaller proportions in the ‘less than one pint’ category 
for beer/lager; and for whisky, smaller proportions in the ‘one single’ category. 
All other categories seem to increase in size, though there is no really spectacular 
rise in any one of them. This suggests that in the ‘friend’s home’ there is a general 
tendency for everyone to drink more than in the ‘home’ situation. The situation 
is not characterised by reckless drinking, however, since the percentages in the 
higher consumption categories show no dramatic increase. 

Fig. 10 gives the comparable data for females. Once again, the effects of age 
are less apparent than for the males. However, if the data are compared with 
those from Fig. 8, a general increase in amounts consumed is readily observable. 
In particular, the number of people endorsing ‘less than one pint’ and ‘one 
single’ is markedly less than in the ‘home’ drinking situation. The girls resemble 
the boys, therefore, in that consumption increases in the ‘friend’s home’. 
Attention is again drawn to the small numbers in the 17 years old age category 
for females; the figures for ‘other spirits’ (Fig. 10) are based on only 8 cases. 
A seemingly clear increase in the consumption of ‘other spirits' for the first three 
age groups is reversed by the results of these 8 subjects. (In many ways, this section 
of the sample behaves consistently in a manner opposite to that expected, 
suggesting that this is an atypical group.) 

In a place other than someone’s home 

Out of a total of 1243 ‘drinkers’ in the sample, 825 reported consuming alcohol 
in a place other than someone's home.* This situation includes drinking at dances, 
in public houses, in the open air, and ‘somewhere else’. 

From the results in Fig. 11, it appears that, for males, drinking in all situations 
other than the public house or hotel becomes less frequent with increasing age. 
In contrast there is marked increase in drinking in the public house or hotel bar. 
By age 17, therefore, drinking in the open air or the ‘somewhere else’ categories 
is the exception rather than the rule, and it is interesting to speculate whether 

*For detailed breakdown of these figures, see Appendix 6, Table 7. 
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drinking in these situations has any implicative significance for 17 year olds. 
For females it is once again less easy to discern any overall pattern with respect 
to age. It appears that for the ‘outside the home’ category, dance halls provide 
the most likely venue for the consumption of drinks. Since many dance halls are 


Fig. 9. Quantities of each beverage consumed in the 
'home of a friend 1 situation - Moles 
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not licensed for the sale of alcohol, it seems likely that a number of females take 
alcohol into the dance. Conversation with girls in the Glasgow area suggests 
that this might indeed be the case, since clandestine drinking, especially in the 
women’s toilets, is frequently reported. A further frequent subjective report is 


Fig. 10. Quantities of each beverage consumed in the 
'home of a friend' situation - Females 
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that the boys do most of their drinking in the pubs up to closing time. The closing 
of the pubs manifests itself in the form of a sudden influx of boys into the dance 
hall at a few minutes past ten. The suggestion that drinking in pubs is predomin- 
antly a male culture pattern is reflected by the frequency counts shown in Fig. 11. 

Table 9 presents data for each age group on the number of occasions rated as 
‘special’ in the ‘other than someone’s home’ situation. 

Once again, the number of occasions reported as being ‘special’ decreases 
with the age of the respondent. In addition, the overall number of ‘special’ 
occasions is less than in either the ‘home’ or ‘home of a friend’ situations. For 
drinking in the parental home, the average percentage of ‘special’ occasions 
over all age groups is 68-7%; for the ‘home of a friend’ 534%; and for ‘a place 
other than someone’s home’ 26-3 % 
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Table 9. Percentage of drinking occasions outside the home rated as ‘special’ 
“Was the occasion a special one?” (Q. 3.17c) 

Percentage endorsing ‘special occasion’ 


Age in years 

14 

15 

16 

17 


31-5 

N=127 

34 

N=238 

27 

N=248 

12-7 

N=212 


Table 10 illustrates the relative importance of different individuals in the 
‘outside the home’ situation, showing whether they were present or absent and 
whether they served as sources of alcohol. 

Table 10. Source of alcohol outside the home 

“Who did you get your drinks from?” (Q. 3.17d) 


‘Outside the home’ situation 



% 

providing 

drinks 

% present 
but not 
providing 
drinks 

Boys and girls of same age or younger 

38-6 

28-4 

Older boys and girls 

37-3 

14-7 

Other adults 

25-6 

10-2 

Parents 

81 

5-2 

Older brother 

3-5 

4-4 

Older sister 

1-8 

2-9 

Brother or sister of same age or younger 

0 09 

\ 

5-2 


In terms of the order of importance of different individuals the above table is 
identical with Table 7 (‘friend’s home’). Young people predominate, both in 
terms of being present, and as providers of alcohol. On both this and the 
previous occasion, the position of ‘other adults’ is a little puzzling, especially 
when compared with the small contribution made by parents. It is unfortunate 
that information about the approximate age of these ‘other adults’ is not avail- 
able from the present study. It would have been useful to know whether they 
were young or old adults, and also at what age ‘older boys and girls’ become 
‘other adults’. It could be that the ‘other adults’ present in the ‘friend’s home’ and 
‘outside the home’ situations are in some way different from the ‘other adults’ 
present in the ‘parental home’. 

In Table 11, the beverages most frequently consumed in the ‘outside the 
home’ situation are given for males and females, with the rank orders. 

For both sexes, the three most frequently consumed beverages are the same as 
in the ‘home of a friend’. However, for the females, beer/lager replaces shandy/ 
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cider as the first choice. Also amongst females, sherry/port moves down almost 
to the bottom of the lists and is consumed only slightly more often than stout. 


Table 11. Beverages consumed outside the home 

Percentage tasting each drink (with rank orders) 

‘A place other than someone’s home’ 



Females 


Males 


% 

Rank 


% 

Rank 

shandy or cider 

23-1 

2 

N.S.* 

19-3 

2 

beer or lager 

25-4 

1 

•001 

62-3 

1 

stout 

3-8 

8 

•001 

10-3 

5 

whisky 

6-7 

6 

■01 

131 

3 

other spirits 

15-1 

3 

N.S. 

12-6 

4 

sherry or port 

6-3 

7 

N.S. 

4-9 

8 

other wines 

9-8 

5 

N.S. 

9 0 

6 

any other drinks 

11-9 

4 

■001 

5-6 

7 


Total females (drinkers) N=477. Total males (drinkers) N=766. 

*Chi-squared tests of the significance of the difference between two proportions obtained from raw scores. Results 
show whether males differ significantly from females in terms of frequency of consumption of different beverages. 


By comparing Tables 5, 8 and 11, the general decrease in the percentages of 
drinkers in each cell shows that fewer people have consumed alcohol ‘outside 
the home’ than in the ‘home of a friend’: and that fewer people have consumed 
alcohol in the ‘home of a friend’ than in the ‘parental home’. 

The matrix of rank correlations between the three situations in terms of the 
data in Tables 5, 8 and 1 1 was computed, for each sex. In Fig. 12 the relationships 
are represented diagrammatically. Arrows indicate the direction of the single 
highest correlation for each situation. 

The diagrams show that, for both sexes, the ‘outside the home’ and the 
‘parental home’ situations have the lowest level of association. The order of 
similarity is thus the same for both sexes. The direction of the single highest 
coefficients suggests that for males the ‘outside the home’ situation is more like 
the ‘friend’s home’ style of party than like the ‘parental home’ situation. For 
girls however, the two ‘home’ occasions have as much in common with each 
other as with the ‘outside the home’ occasion. 

The data on alcohol consumption in a place other than someone’s home is 
concluded with Figs. 13 and 14, which show the quantities consumed by each 
sex, split by age. 

For males, the three most frequently consumed beverages are beer/lager, 
shandy/cider, and whisky. For beer/lager, rising consumption with increasing age 
is very clearly marked, and in this respect beer/lager seems to be the most 
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Fig. i2. Intercorrelations of three main drinking 
situations - Males , Females 
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consistent of the three beverages shown. It is also apparent that as the ‘less than 
one pint’ category becomes smaller with increasing age, the two high consump- 
tion categories become progressively larger. As on the two occasions described 
previously, shandy/cider fails to show any clear influence of age. The results for 
whisky are notable for the fairly high percentages consuming more than four 
single ‘shots’. This is higher than in either of the previous situations. 

The data in Fig. 14 for the females is again rather more difficult to interpret. 
There appears to be no association between the consumption of beer/lager and 
age. This is in common with the other situations described. There are, however, 
consistent increases in the consumption of shandy/cider and of ‘other spirits’ 
with age, which are confined to this one situation. It is therefore tempting to argue 
that this situation is one where the girls feel least subject to social desirability 
pressures. Mention has already been made of the group of 17 year old girls 
which behaves atypically in many ways. This sample would appear to have a 
predominantly middle and upper-middle class background. There is, however, 
an interesting contrast between their ‘respectable’ consumption of sherry/port 
and ‘other spirits’ in the two ‘home’ situations and the way they drink ‘other 
spirits’ when they arc outside the constraining home settings. Finally, the fact 
that age trends are unique to this situation may help to explain the pattern of 
correlations' described in Fig. 12, which shows the greatest similarities between 
drinking in the parental and friend’s homes, and which suggest that the ‘outside 
the home’ situation is least like the other two, for the females. One might 
conclude that, for females, drinking outside the home is less inhibited than in 
either of the home situations. 

In terms of the quantities consumed, comparisons can be made between the 
three situations described so far. As a general principle, it appears that young 
people drink more per capita in the homes of their friends than in their own 
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homes. Similarly, more alcohol is consumed per capita outside home situations 
than in the homes of friends. From the numbers who report drinking in each 
situation, it appears that the ‘parental home’ drinking situation is characterised 
by being common to large numbers of adolescents (92% of the total sample) 


Fig. i3. Quantities of each beverage consumed 
outside the home - Moles 
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who each drink relatively small amounts. It is probable that adults in this situa- 
tion drink more heavily; the point is that the adolescents do not. Drinking in the 
home of a friend, in a situation that may be described loosely as a party, is an 
experience common to fewer young people (71 % of the total sample) who drink 


Fig. i4. Quantities of each beverage consumed 
outside the home - Females 
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rather more than is usual in the parental home. In places outside the home, 
drinking experience is common to 66% of the sample, who drink slightly more 
than they do in the home of a friend. In Fig. 15 below, the significance of the 
differences in the quantities consumed (taking into account all age groups and 
all beverages) is given, from the results of a series of sign tests. 


Fig. is. Significance tests for quantities consumed in 
three main drinking situations - Moles, Females 
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The pattern is the same for both sexes. The implication is clearly that drinking 
in the home situation is characterised by the consumption of quantities which are 
significantly less than in other drinking situations. 


Adolescent smoking behaviour 

In concluding Part 1, data concerning the smoldng behaviour of young people 
in Glasgow are presented. This is pertinent because in some ways drinking and 
smoking serve similar functions for young people. However, since the main topic 
of this report is drinking behaviour, this sub-section is necessarily brief. 

Figure 16 gives data for question 3.2, “Have you ever smoked a cigarette?”. 

The highest point occurs at 14 years, for males, where 79-3% of subjects have 
had at least some experience of smoking. Within sex groups, however, there is no 
significant difference between the proportions smoking at each age level, 
suggesting that increasing age does not in fact lead to a rise in the percentage 
who have ever smoked. The implication is that by the age of 14-15 years, 
smoking behaviour (or non-smoking behaviour) is already an established 
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Fig. is. Percentage with smoking experience at 
each age level 
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behaviour pattern, and that little further experimentation takes place after this 
age. These results can be compared with Bynner’s findings (1969) about the 
incidence of smoking in a sample of schoolboys. Bynner reported that by age 15, 
slightly over 80% of his sample ‘had smoked a cigarette’. This figure is very close 
to the incidence found in the present study. It should be noted, however, that the 
age range studied by Bynner was 11 to 15 years, and that his steeply sloping 
cumulative frequency curve appeared to be nearing (or had reached) an asymp- 
tote by age 15. It seems fairly clear, therefore, that had Bynner’s study included 
16 and 17 year olds, his cumulative frequency curve would have reached a 
plateau. Although the manner in which the data was elicited differs in the two 
studies, in some sense the graph in Figure 16 can be seen as a continuation of 
Bynner’s, with the exception that the present results indicate a levelling off 
before 15 years. This could be explained if experimentation with cigarettes takes 
place a year earlier, on average, in the Glasgow sample. 

In order to discover if there was any relationship between smoking behaviour, 
and belief or disbelief in the dangers of lung cancer, a series of questions was 
put, dealing with the topic of cancer and including a question about health 
education. Fig. 17 shows the percentages of smokers and non-smokers who 
answered “Yes” to each of the questions shown. 

The figures show, firstly that less than 40 % of subjects claimed to have received 
any information about the effects of smoking from a source inside the school. 
Much of the information that was gained would also be of a very general type, 
as the question was broad ranging and could not differentiate between formal 
lessons on health education and health instruction of a less organised nature. 
Secondly, there appears to be little relationship between the belief in the harmful 
effects of smoking, and smoking behaviour itself. Thus, the belief that smoking 
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Fig. ir. influence of health education and beliefs 
about smoking and illness on smoking 
behaviour 
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can cause illness, and that smokers themselves are vulnerable to cancer, is just 
as prevalent among smokers as non-smokers. In this respect, the findings 
resemble those of Evans et al (1970), who reported that a change in attitudes 
towards dental hygiene did not correspond with a change in tooth-brushing 
behaviour. The important point about the present findings is that knowledge of 
the possible consequences of smoking does not mean that smoking will not take 
place. There is no evidence here, therefore, that any lessons of a purely informa- 
tional kind will cause change in behaviour. 

A significant difference between smokers and non-smokers emerges only in 
respect of the question, “Does the danger of lung cancer put you off smoking?”. 
Results show that fewer smokers than non-smokers are put off smoking by the 
danger of cancer. It is not clear, however, if this result is simply an artefact, 
since if one believes in a connection between smoking and cancer, and if one 
smokes at all, then clearly the danger does not put one off smoking, by definition. 
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Answers to this question were therefore examined more closely, with smokers 
being subdivided in terms of a ‘smoking index’, in the following way: — 


category 1 
category 2 
category 3 
category 4 
category 5 


used to smoke, but no longer does so. 
smokes 1 to 4 cigarettes per week, 
smokes 5 to 20 cigarettes per week, 
smokes 21 to 40 cigarettes per week, 
smokes over 40 cigarettes per week. 


The results in Fig. 18 show the percentage of smokers in each smoking category 
answering “Yes” to the question, “Does the danger of lung cancer put you off 
smoking?”. 



Answers to question 3.7d do not merely differentiate between smokers and 
non-smokers, but between people who smoke to differing degrees. The more an 
adolescent smokes, the less likely is the fear of lung cancer to act as a deterrent. 
The implication here is that if health education is oriented towards the dangers of 
smoking, the heavy-smoking group will be the most resistant to education. 

In his study of schoolboy smokers, Bynner (1969) suggested that smoking 
has considerable ‘symbolic value’ for young smokers. Data will be presented 
later which suggest that drinking also has symbolic value, and in many ways 
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serves the same kinds of function as smoking. There is a relationship between 
smoking and drinking, which adds credence to the view that in some ways the 
two may serve similar functions. For males, a correlation of 0-38 was obtained 
between drinking and smoking indices, and for females 0-29 (p > -001 in both 
cases). Bearing in mind the limited nature of the indices themselves, these 
coefficients are quite high. In Fig. 19, the average number of cigarettes smoked 
per week by males and females in each drinking category is shown. The increase 
in the number of cigarettes smoked per week with increases in the drinking 
index is obvious.* 


Fig. i9. Average number of cigarettes smoked 
each week by boys and girls in each 
Number drinking category 



Note: The average number of cigarettes smoked per week by non-drinkers 
is 4 and 3 for males and females respectively. 


Summary 

The majority of young people (85% of females, 91-9% of males) have tasted 
alcohol by the age of 14 years. These percentages increase between 14 and 17 
years. Examination of drinking in the parental home shows that alcohol is most 
frequently offered to young people by parents or adult relatives. In the parental 
home, drinking appears to be largely confined to ‘special occasions’ for the 


*For explanation of drinking index, see Appendix 1. 
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younger girls and boys. With increasing age, however, drinking tends to take 
place on occasions which are more frequently ‘not special’. Boys seem to drink 
mainly beer and lager, but shandy, cider, and whisky are also consumed. Girls 
seem to prefer shandy/cider, beer/lager, and sherry/port. There appears to be an 
increase in consumption with increase in age for the males, but no such trend is 
observable for the females. 

The quantities consumed in ‘the home of a friend’ are greater than in the 
‘parental home’ situation. Also, the overall number of occasions rated as ‘special’ 
is less than for the parental home, though the number of ‘special’ occasions 
again decreases with age. In contrast to the parental home, drink is usually 
obtained from companions of about the same age rather than adults. For boys, 
the most frequently consumed beverages in this situation are again beer/lager, 
shandy/cider, and whisky. The girls still like shandy/cider and beer/lager, but 
seem to prefer spirits (possibly gin or vodka) when drinking in their friends’ 
homes, rather than sherry/port. Age trends emerge for the boys for beer/lager 
and whisky. A seemingly clear increase in spirit drinking with increasing age, 
for females, is obscured by the results from a small, possibly atypical, group of 
17 year olds. 

When drinking in the ‘outside the home’ situation, quantities consumed tend 
to be greater than in either the ‘parental home’ or ‘home of a friend’ situation. 
The number of drinking occasions rated as ‘special’ is also smaller than in 
either of the two previous situations, and again shows a decline with increasing 
age. For the males, there appears to be a transition between the ages of 14 and 1 7 
years, from drinking in open-air situations to drinking in the public house. With 
increasing age, male drinking becomes increasingly centred on the ‘pub’, 
whilst drinking in clandestine situations declines. The girls show a division 
between dance halls and public houses as the main locus of drinking. Drinking 
in the open-air also declines with increasing age amongst the girls. The beverages 
most frequently consumed are beer/lager, shandy/cider and whisky, for the boys; 
and beer/lager, shandy/cider and ‘other spirits’ for the girls. The most marked 
increases in consumption with increasing age are in beer/lager for males, and 
shandy/cider and ‘other spirits’ for females. 

Drinking in a friend’s house and outside the home seem to be similar both in 
terms of beverages preferred, and quantities consumed, for the boys, The girls’ 
results, however, suggest that the friend’s house most resembles the parental 
home in terms of beverage choice, but resembles the ‘outside the home’ situation 
in terms of quantities consumed. 

Finally, the data on smoking behaviour shows that, by age 14, 79-3% of the 
sample have at least some experience of smoking. There appears to be little 
increase in the incidence of smoking after this age. On the whole, information 
about the effects of smoking, and beliefs about health hazards, do not distinguish 
between smokers and non-smokers. However, more non-smokers than smokers 
report that they are ‘put off’ smoking by the danger of lung cancer. There is a 
marked association between increases in the number of cigarettes smoked and 
increasing alcohol consumption, suggesting that in some ways cigarettes and 
alcohol may be functionally equivalent for certain groups of individuals. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Results: Part 2 

Correlates of adolescent drinking 

This part contains a variety of different types of information. Firstly, addi- 
tional survey data are presented, similar in nature to the data in Part 1. These are 
followed by data which can more accurately be described, in a statistical sense, 
as ‘correlational’. The correlation data are concerned with the association of 
various demographic and behavioural variables with drinking and smoking 
indices. Finally, data of an analytic nature are presented, dealing with certain 
aspects of interpersonal perception. 

Parental status, pocket money, and drinking behaviour 

For the boys, a small positive correlation was found (0T4 p > -001) between 
drinking index and occupational status of parents, indicating that drinking 
tends to be heavier amongst boys whose parents have lower occupational status. 
For the girls a correlation of -014 (not significant) was found between these 
variables*. Although these correlations are extremely low, it is interesting to 
speculate about what aspects of occupational status might be related to drinking 
behaviour. In this context, Bynner’s (1969) finding of a relationship between 
pocket money and the number of cigarettes smoked by his sample of schoolboys 
offers a useful clue. In the present study, the data suggest that amount of pocket 
money is in fact related to occupational status of parents, though perhaps not 
in the way that might be expected. In addition, pocket money is found to be 
related to the amount of drinking which takes place. Figures 20 and 21 show 
respectively the relationship between pocket money and parents’ occupational 
status, and between pocket money and drinking index. (The term ‘pocket 
money’, as used in this study, refers to the total cash available, regardless of 
source. It is not confined to parental contributions.) Figure 20 shows that the 
greatest personal spending power is in the hands of classes 4 and 5, and the 
least in class 1. This is in no way a paradox, since classes 4 and 5 are less likely 
to stay on at school after the age of 15, and more likely to have part-time jobs 
while they are still at school. Figure 21 shows how the amount of pocket money 
received is related to the amount of alcohol consumed. It appears at first sight, 
therefore, that pocket money is one component of social status which is related to 
drinking behaviour, especially for males. In Figs. 20 and 21, data are included 
for the females, for the purposes of comparison. 

From the data presented in Figs. 20 and 21 it can be seen, firstly, that the 
amount of money available is related to the amount of alcohol consumed, and 
secondly that the amount of money available is related to parents’ occupational 


♦Occupational status of parents was coded from information gathered from Q. 1.10, scored 
into five categories on the basis of the Registrar General’s classification of jobs and occupa- 
tions. Where the father was absent or did not work, the mother’s occupation was used. Where 
the mother was absent also, or did not work, or in any other instance where information was 
ambiguous or not meaningful, the person was assigned to the modal class for the school or 
college group of which he or she was a member. 
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Fig. 20 . Amount of pocket money received each week 
by boys and girls in each occupational 
f status category 
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status. Since the three variables money, occupational status of parents, and alcohol 
consumption can probably only occur in a temporally unique sequence, it is 
tempting to speculate that the causal sequence of events is as follows : — 


OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS OF -» 
PARENTS 


AMOUNT OF 
MONEY 


EXTENT OF 
DRINKING 


Unfortunately, however, the situation is less straight-forward, because both 
amount of pocket money, and amount of alcohol consumed, are a function of 
age as well as parents’ occupational status. Thus, although the slight relationship 
of alcohol consumption to occupational status of parents still stands (for the 
males), the postulation of money as an intervening variable could be completely 
spurious, since money and drinking both increase with age. The results shown in 
Figure 21 could, consequently, arise from either age or occupational status 
differences. 

In order to discover whether the data on pocket money could be attributed 
solely to the effects of age, an analysis of variance was performed. For purposes 
of comparison, the data for the females were also subjected to the same analysis, 
and separate summary tables are presented for each sex. The analysis consisted 
of a p X q factorial design, with correction for unequal cell frequencies (Winer, 
1962). 

The results of the analysis of variance (Table 12) show that two main effects 
are present. Pocket money is found to vary in association with age and alcohol 
consumption. There is no interaction, and similar results are obtained for both 
sexes. The hypothesis that results in Fig. 21 are due simply to the effects of age is 


Table 12. Analysis of variance showing increase in pocket money as a function of age and 
alcohol consumption 

Males 


Source of 
variance 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Mean 

square 

F 


A. Index of 
drinking 

4 

110006-45 

12-04 

p> ;01 

B. 

Age 

3 

247432-40 

24-09 

p> -01 

AxB 

Interaction 

12 

9070-20 

0-99 

N.S. 

Within cell 

781 

9133-89 




Females 


A. Index of 
drinking 

4 

27856-69 

5-07 

p> -01 

B. 

Age 

3 

15013-29 

2-73 

p>-05 

AxB 

Interaction 

12 

1350-92 

0-24 

N.S. 

Within cell 

500 

5493-92 
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therefore rejected, and it is concluded that increasing amounts of available 
money are related independently to both increasing age and to increasing 
alcohol consumption. 


Spare time activities and drinking behaviour 

Certain sections of the first questionnaire in the battery were designed to 
elicit information about subjects’ hobbies and pastimes. Responses to these 
items were examined in order to discover if any relationship existed between 
drinking and smoking indices, and different types of leisure activities. In fact, 
no very clear picture emerges. A matrix of the variables which provided sig- 
nificant coefficients is given in Tables 13 and 14. In both cases, separate tables 
are presented for each sex. 


Table 13. 


Intercorrelations between group pastimes, 
(Q. 1.5) (i-x) 

Males 


drinking and smoking behaviour 



D.I. 

S.I. 

i 

ii 

V 

viii 

ix 

X 

drinking index (D.I.) 

X 

0-38 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

0 09 

0-35 

0-35 

smoking index (S.I.) 

X 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

0-31 

0-29 

go to the pictures (i) 

X 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

0 09 

play a sport for a 
school or club 
team (ii) 

X 

N.S. 

0-26 

013 

013 

do a part-time 
job (v) 

X 

N.S. 

013 

017 

go to a youth 
club (viii) 

X 

012 

0-21 

go to a party (ix) 

X 

0-56 

go to a dance (x) 

X 


Females 



1 

d.i. ; s.i. 

i 

ii 

V 

viii 

ix 

X 

drinking index (D.I.) 

X ; 0-29 

N.S. 

012 

N.S. 

013 

0-26 

0-23 

smoking index (S.I.) 

X 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Oil 

0-26 

0-23 

go to the pictures (i) 

X 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

014 

0-19 

play a sport for a 
school or club 
team (ii) 

X 

N.S. 

on 

015 

012 

do a part-time 
job (v) 

X 

N.S. 

012 

013 

go to a youth 
club (viii) 

X 

016 

017 

go to a party (ix) 

X 

0-36 

go to a dance (x) 

X 


(all coefficients significant at '01 level or better.) 
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On the whole, the correlation coefficients range from moderate to low. In this 
respect, the present data are comparable to other studies (e.g. Bynner 1969, 
Cahalan et al. 1969). Examination of the items in Table 13 reveals that these all 
involve activity outside the home, and usually some sort of group activity. 
Table 14, on the other hand, deals with ‘individual’ pursuits which would 
normally take place within the home. Table 13 shows correlation coefficient 


Table 14. Intercorrelations between individual pastimes, drinking and smoking behaviour 
(Q. 1.6) (i-ix) 

Males 



D.I. 

S.I. 

i 

iii 

iv 

ix 

drinking index (D.I.) 

X 

0-38 

0-21 

-0-20 

-019 

N.S. 

smoking index (S.I.) 

X 

013 

-Oil 

N.S. 

N.S. 

collect ‘pop’ or ‘folk’ 
records (i) 

X 

N.S. 

016 

012 

read a book (iii) 

X 

0-11 

N.S. 

collect ‘classical’ or ‘jazz’ 
records (iv) 

X 

0-25 

practise a musical 
instrument (ix) 

X 


Females 



D.I. 

S.I. 

i 

iii 

iv 

ix 

drinking index (D.I.) 

X 

0-29 

015 

N.S. 

-013 

N.S. 

smoking index (S.I.) 

X 

0-20 

-013 

-012 

N.S. 

collect ‘pop’ or ‘folk’ 
records (i) 

X 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

read a book (iii) 

X 

N.S. 

0-14 

collect ‘classical’ or ‘jazz’ 
records (iv) 

X 

0-26 

practise a musical 
instrument (ix) 

X 


(all coefficients significant at '01 level or better.) 


which are all positive; the highest cluster involves the four variables drinking 
index, smoking index, go to a party and go to a dance. Apart from these four, 
the remaining highest correlation is between ‘play a sport for a school or club 
team’ and ‘go to a youth club’. Neither of these two latter variables has any 
appreciable correlation with drinking or smoking for the males, though the 
coefficients are slightly higher for females. There is a suggestion, therefore, that 
young people are less likely to smoke and drink if they play a sport and attend 
youth clubs than if they go to parties and dances, The relationship is not clearly 
defined, however, since the two are not mutually exclusive, so that many 
individuals undoubtedly attend youth clubs and sports events, as well as parties 
and dances. 
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The correlation coefficients shown in Table 14 are more mixed. The item 
‘collect pop or folk records’ has positive correlations with both the drinking and 
smoking indices, whereas the items ‘read a book’ and ‘collect classical or jazz 
records’ tend to have negative correlations with drinking and smoking. There 
are so many influences upon choice of hobbies and pastimes, however*, that 
it is unwise to generalise from these findings. It would be extremely naive to 
conclude that if we could persuade young people to read books we would 
reduce their alcohol consumption. 


Religious influences 

The majority of religious people in Glasgow belongs to one of two religious 
sects. These are Church of Scotland (Protestant) and Roman Catholic. This 
dichotomy is well represented by the Rangers and Celtic Football teams. The 
possible effects of this religious dichotomy upon young people’s drinking habits 
is a topic which has produced a certain amount of speculation in the past. 
The present data, however, fail to show any consistent differences in drinking 
behaviour between these two religious groups. Comparisons between specific age 
or sex groups sometimes reveal significant differences, but no overall pattern 
emerges. 

It should be stressed that the data on religious affiliation and religious be- 
haviour are not entirely satisfactory, for a variety of reasons. Firstly, question 
1. 16b, “Which Church or religious group do you belong to ?”, fails to distinguish 
between ‘active’ members of a Church and ‘nominal ’members of a Church. 
Secondly, question 1.15, “About how often do you go to Church, or some other 
place of worship ?”, is to some extent confounded by the different social pressures 
relating to church attendance which exist amongst Catholics as opposed to 
Protestants. 

Out of the total sample, 868 individuals answered “Yes” to the question, 
“Do you belong to any church or religious group ?’,’ and went on to tick one of a 
list of denominations in answer to the question, “Which Church or religious 
group do you belong to ?”. Table 15 shows the numbers endorsing each denom- 
ination, expressed as percentages. 

Apart from the Roman Catholic and Church of Scotland groups, the numbers 
in cells are too low to make meaningful comparisons possible. Although the 
study of the drinking habits of minority religious groups can often yield interest- 
ing results, there are insufficient numbers in the present study to justify even 
tentative conclusions. 

Data from the Roman Catholic and Church of Scotland groups were examined 
further, however. In the first place, the percentages of R.C. and C. of S. falling 
into each drinking category were examined. Table 16 shows the results for each 
sex, together with chi-squared tests of significance of difference between pro- 
portions (based on raw scores) for each pair of cells. 

No pattern is apparent from the data in Table 16. The significant differences 
show no tendency to cluster at one end of the scale, as might happen if the high 


*For instance, a person who ‘often reads a book’ is more likely to be studying for an examina- 
tion, more likely to be at school rather than at work, and probably has less money to spend 
on alcohol as a result. 
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Table 15. Religious affiliation 

“Which church or religious group do you belong to?” (Q. 1.16b) 
Percentages in each group, split by sex 



Males 

Females 

Baptist 

1-6 

4-1 

Church of Scotland 

50-4 

46-8 

Episcopalian 

2-4 

1-6 

Jewish 

4-2 

0-8 

Methodist 

2-0 

2-7 

Roman Catholic 

34-4 

38-6 

Other 

5 0 

5-4 


N=503 N=365 

N.B. 503 = 62 '8% of all males 
365=70-2% of all females 


Table 16. Membership of Church of Scotland and the Roman Catholic Church, cross-tabu- 
lated with drinking index 



Males 

Females 


R.C. 

X 2 (ld.f.) 

C. of S. 

R.C. 

X 2 (ld.f.) 

C. of S. 

1 

8-1 

4-6 
p> 05 

3-6 

8-5 

1-8 

N.S. 

4-7 

2 

17-9 

2-7 

N.S. 

26-1 

51 -8 

6 

p> -05 

34-1 

3 

17-9 

4 

p> -05 

28-1 

27-7 

1-5 

N.S. 

35-9 

4 

18-5 

•05 

N.S. 

17-4 

6-4 

8-4 

p> 01 

17-6 

5 

37-6 

5-47 
p> -05 

24-8 

5-6 

0-8 

N.S. 

7-7 






I 

N 

173 


253 

141 


170 


drinking index or low drinking index categories were composed mainly of 
people from one religious group. Similarly, the direction of the differences 
shows little consistency. Further examination suggests that occupational status 
of parents may be a confounding factor in the above tables, because the 
distributions of Roman Catholics and Church of Scotland members in terms of 
occupation status are different. In the present sample, Church of Scotland 
members appear to be over-represented in occupation groups 1 and 2 compared to 
Roman Catholics, who in turn appear over-represented in groups 4 and 5. 
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As far as the present data are concerned, the conclusion must be that no simple 
difference in drinking habits has been demonstrated between members of the 
two principal religious groups. Indeed, objectively there is little reason for sup- 
posing that such a difference might exist. On a more general level, however, 
small negative correlations were found between increasing Church attendance 
(regardless of which denomination) as measured by Q. 1.15 (‘About how often do 
you go to Church, or some other place of worship?”) and the drinking index. The 
correlations show a slight association between increasing Church attendance and 
decreasing drinking. For males, the correlation is — 17 (p > '01) and for 
females --19 (p > -01). A multiple correlation analysis (described in Part 3) 
fails to demonstrate that Church attendance, or high scores on a religious 
scale, are important influences upon drinking for the majority of adolescents. 

Perception of self and others, by abstainers, light drinkers, moderate drinkers and 
heavy drinkers. 

This part of the project involved an examination of the perceptions of ‘self’ 
and of ‘others’ held by young people. For this purpose, a special group of 
questionnaires was developed. These were designated 2a, 2b, 6a and 6b. The 
method consisting of deriving a check list of bi-polar adjectives or phrases, which 
had been shown, as a result of the pilot survey, to be relevant in the evaluation of 
drinking behaviour and the perception of drinkers. The analysis of the pilot 
data has been dealt with in a previous section. 

The final check list comprises 15 bi-polar alternatives, (e.g. happy-sad, 
rough-gentle, smart and tidy-not very smart and tidy) derived from a list of 
35 items at the pilot stage. Subjects were asked to make ratings in terms of 
their perception of certain people or groups, on a five point scale, indicating 
which pole of the adjective or phrase is most characteristic of the person or group 
described. Subjects were asked to describe : 

(a) the kind of person I actually am 

(b) the kind of person I would like to be 

(c) the teenager who drinks heavily 

(d) the teenager who does not drink. 

In order to perform this task, subjects completed the same 15 item list for 
each person described (i.e. four times in all). The layout and instructions for this 
task can be seen in Appendix 7. Comparison of data from questionnaires 2a and 
2b reveals information about the perception of the self and the ideal self but, 
more importantly, shows where there are discrepancies between perceived 
reality and aspiration. Questionnaires 6a and 6b deal with the perception of 
drinkers and non-drinkers, and yield information about the nature of certain 
stereotypes and prejudices. 

The data from the four questionnaires were subjected in the first instance to a 
principal components analysis. In essence, this involves describing each subject s 
answers to a large number of questions in terms of a smaller number of dimen- 
sions or ‘factors’. The advantage of this type of analysis is that in describing 
young people’s perceptions and stereotypes it is not necessary to describe 
their responses to each of the 60 items (that is 15x4 items) individually. By 
taking into account the pattern of associations between items, it is possible to 
describe subject’s responses more parsimoniously in terms of a small number of 
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‘factors’. Each factor comprises certain items, and the ‘factor loading’ for each 
item shows how strongly that item is associated with the factor as a whole. 

The analysis took the following form. The initial correlation matrix was 
subjected in the first instance to a principal components analysis, which pro- 
duced eight unrotated factors (eigenvectors) accounting for 82-03% of the 
total variance, with the first two eigenvectors accounting for 66-67% of the 
common variance (54-69% of the total variance). A range of rotated oblique 
(Promax) solutions was then produced, ranging from an eight factor to a two 
factor solution. The two factor solution was selected, and comparisons 
between criterion groups made on the basis of factor scores. Factor scores were 
standardised with mean of 0 and unit standard deviation. 

Two main factors emerged from the analysis, in terms of which subjects’ 
responses could be described. The items comprising the factors, and their 
associated loadings are given below. 

Factor One (Positively associated attributes only shown) 


Like to do forbidden things -82 

Rough - 77 

Hard ‘73 

Act on the spur of the moment -71 

Not so good at schoolwork -62 

Not very smart and tidy -56 

Easy going -55 

Interested in the opposite sex -55 

Usually unsuccessful -53 


For the purposes of the present study, the group of items comprising factor 
one has been given the title ‘tough/rebellious’. 

Items which make up factor two, with their associated loadings are given 
below. 

Factor Two (positively associated attributes only shown) 


Able to attract members of the opposite 


sex 

•81 

Have a lot of friends 

•71 

Attractive 

•69 

Interested in the opposite sex 

•67 

Easy going 

•62 

Relaxed 

•59 

Happy 

•57 

Sharp 

•56 

Usually successful 

•47 

Smart and tidy 

•37 

Good at schoolwork 

•34 


Factor two is given the title ‘attractive/sociable’. 

It should be remembered that the actual titles placed on factors are subjective 
and intuitive, though by no means arbitrary. Examination of factor one shows 
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that the highest loadings are on the whole associated with items which show 
rejection of authority (‘like to do forbidden things’) and aggression or ‘tough- 
ness’ (‘rough’ and ‘hard’). The intermediate loadings suggest lack of success, or 
lack of motivation, in the achievement of what might loosely be termed ‘con- 
ventional success’. Personal appearance is untidy (it cannot, however, be described 
as ‘lack of concern about personal appearance’ as the untidiness may represent 
a deliberate and conscious rejection of the ‘norms’ of tidiness and neatness) and 
there is little success at schoolwork. 

Examination of factor two shows that the highest loadings are on attractive- 
ness and number of friends, including the opposite sex. It should be noted that 
the two moderate loadings of ‘interested in the opposite sex’ and ‘easy going’ are 
also represented in factor one, but at lower levels of associations. The three 
lowest loadings on factor two are ‘usually successful’, ‘smart and tidy’ and ‘good 
at schoolwork’. On factor one, these three items are also represented, but by 
the opposite pole of each bi-polar alternative, meaning that success at schoolwork, 
neatness, and ‘successfulness’ are positively associated with one factor but 
negatively associated with the other. 

The two factors above show the main dimensions in terms of which subjects 
answered questionnaires 2a, 2b, 6a and 6b. They do not, however, serve to 
illustrate any differences between the four questionnaires, nor between the 
different interpersonal perceptions of different categories of drinker as defined 
by the drinking index (see Appendix 1). It is possible to look at the performance 
of different specific groups, however, by means of factor scores. This technique 
derives a mean score for any sub-group selected, based on the scores of that 
group on items comprising the various factors. In the present context, therefore, 
any sub-group can be given a score on the ‘tough/rebellious’ and the ‘attractive/ 
sociable’ factors described above. 

In order to examine the perception of ‘the teenager who drinks heavily’, 
factor scores were computed for questionnaire 6a. Scores were obtained for four 
categories of drinker; there were abstainers (category one on drinking index), 
light drinkers (category 2 on D.I.), moderate drinkers (categories 3 and 4 on 
D.I.), and heavy drinkers (category 5 on D.I.). Separate mean scores were 
calculated for boys and girls, and for age range 14-15 years, and 16-17 years. 

For all age groups, and for both sexes, a strong stereotyped image of the 
heavy drinker emerges. The figures below represent diagrammatically the scores 
of the different drinking categories, for each sex/age group, on the two factors 
described. There are four figures, each comprising four scale-type diagrams. The 
first figure is concerned with the perception of ‘the teenager who drinks heavily’, 
by drinkers and abstainers. The key at the foot of the figure shows how three 
categories of drinkers, and abstainers, are represented. Each scale diagram 
shows how ‘teenagers who drink heavily’ are rated on the two factors of tough/ 
rebellious and attractive/sociable. Ratings for the first factor stand above the 
line, whilst ratings for the second hang below the line. A separate scale diagram 
is given for boys and girls, and for two age categories. 

In the first scale diagram (Fig. 22), the ‘teenager who drinks heavily’ is, as 
expected, seen by all groups as being very tough/rebellious on factor one. 
However, abstainers (represented by the triangle) see the heavy drinking 
teenager as more tough and rebellious than do people who are themselves 
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heavy drinkers (large square). On the other hand, the factor two scores (attrac- 
tive/sociable) show that the ‘teenager who drinks heavily’ is seen as being not 
sociable and not attractive; the heavy drinkers, however, do not see them as 
quite so lacking in these things as do the abstainers. Interpretation of the other 
figures proceeds in the same way. 

N.B. This method of presenting factor score data is based on an adaption of a 
technique used by Bynner (1969). 

Figure 22 shows, firstly, that a strong stereotype of the heavy drinker as being 
highly tough/rebellious (factor one) exists for both sexes and both age groups. 
The tight clustering of the scores on this factor for all categories of drinker 
suggests that this is a fairly strong and stable stereotype, and shows that whether 
the adolescent drinks heavily or whether he/she is a complete abstainer has 
relatively little influence upon his/her perception of the heavy drinker. It should 
be noted, however, that small differences in factor one scores do exist between 
the three ‘drinking’ categories, and that light drinkers have a slightly more 
extreme view than moderate drinkers, who in turn are slightly more extreme 
then heavy drinkers. This ordering occurs in all age/sex groups. 

The perception of the heavy drinker in terms of factor two (attractive/sociable) 
indicates that on the whole the heavy drinker is seen by all groups as being 
"^attractive and unsociable. There are different opinions, however, about just 
how unattractive/unsociable the heavy drinker is. This is apparent from the 
differences in the dispersion of the points for the different drinking and age/sex 
groups. It is clear that the stereotype in terms of factor two is less strong for 
females than for males. This means that the heavy drinker is much more readily 
labelled unattractive/unsociable by boys than by girls. In addition, there are 
consistent differences in the extent of this labelling between drinking categories. 
The light drinkers take up a consistently more extreme position than the heavy 
drinkers. This ordering is particularly marked for the girls. The main influence 
of age seems to be a slight shift in the position of the abstainer with increasing 
age for boys, and a more marked shift for females, away from the ‘not attrac- 
tive/not sociable’ end of the scale. 

The results from questionnaire 6a (the teenager who drinks heavily) should be 
examined with reference to those from 6b (the teenager who does not drink) 
which now follow. It is apparent that the two sets of data represent two con- 
trasting stereotypes. 

The main feature of young people’s perception of ‘the teenager who does not 
drink’ is the high degree of consensus within all drinking and sex/age groups in 
terms of factor one (tough/rebellious). The non-drinking teenager is seen by 
all as lacking in toughness and rebelliousness. (It should be noted that in compil- 
ing items for inclusion in these questionnaires, alternatives such as ‘weak’, or 
‘cissy’ were avoided because they are emotive and create resistance. People are 
much happier describing themselves as ‘not so tough’ rather than ‘weak’, or as 
‘not so good at schoolwork’ rather than ‘dim’. In the present case, the descrip- 
tion of the non-drinker as not being tough or rebellious might be taken as 
indicating that by drinking one avoids being stigmatised as ‘weak’, ‘yellow’ or 
‘cissy’, which are more forthright bi-polar alternatives than those created by the 
simple interpolation of the word ‘not’.) The abstainer generally shares a similar 
view of the non-drinker, but shows more variability than the other drinking 
categories. 
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Fig.22. Perception of ‘‘The Teenager who 
Drinks Heavily 
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Fig. 23 . Perception of "The Teenager who 
Does Not Drink" 
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On factor two, the non-drinker is seen on the whole as falling about midway 
between the poles of attractive/sociable and not attractive/not sociable. For both 
boys and girls, the abstainer tends to rate the non-drinker as more attractive/ 
sociable than do the other drinking categories. 

Two main differences emerge from comparison of the data for the ‘heavy 
drinker’ and the ‘non-drinker’. Firstly, the two are almost mirror images in 
terms of factor one (tough/rebellious). The differences in terms of factor two 
(attractive/sociable) are less extreme. It is apparent, however, that the heavy 
drinker’ is seen as being substantially less attractive/sociable than the non-drinker. 

The above concludes the presentation of the data on the stereotypes of the 
‘teenager who drinks heavily’ and the ‘teenager who does not drink’. Data from 
questionnaires 2a and 2b are now presented which deal with the actual self and 
the ideal self respectively (Figs. 24 and 25). 

The most striking feature of the data on the perception of the actual self is 
the regularity of the ordering of the four drinking categories, on both factors. 
Moving from left to right, subjects’ responses are grouped in the order heavy 
drinker’, ‘moderate drinker’, ‘light drinker’ and ‘abstainer with the, sole 
exception of factor two, for males aged 14-15 years, where light drinker and 
‘abstainer’ are reversed. In terms of factor one, the heavier drinkers see them- 
selves as being more tough/rebellious than the lighter drinkers or the abstainers. 
This means that, for factor one, subjects rate themselves in terms of the two 
stereotypes described previously (i.e. heavy drinkers are tough— I am a heavy 
drinker— therefore I am tough; and conversely, abstainers are not tough I am 
an abstainer— therefore I am not tough). However, the ratings in terms of factor 
one (tough/rebellious) are much less extreme in the case of the actual sell 
than in the case of ‘the teenager who drinks heavily’. This means simply that 
though their perceptions of themselves are in the same direction as the stereo- 
type, they are less extreme. 

The results on factor two are not so straightforward. The ordering of the 
drinking categories is still apparent, but the more a person drinks the more 
sociable/ attractive is his self rating. Conversely, the abstainer rates himself as 
being well down this scale, towards the not sociable/not attractive. This 
strange, since it does not accord with the stereotypes in the way that factor one 
does. In fact, the stereotypes suggest that the more a person drinks the more le is 
perceived as not attractive/not sociable. This is exactly the converse of the 
situation obtaining in the ‘actual self’ ratings. Subjects are in effect saying, 
‘Although I think heavy drinkers are on the whole neither sociable nor attrac- 
tive I am sociable and attractive even though I drink a lot. And conversely, 
‘Although non-drinkers are on the whole sociable and attractive, I am not 
sociable and attractive even though I do not drink.’ This discrepancy between 
the perception of the self, and of others in the same situation, is of particular 
interest with respect to the motivation of drinking behaviour, and will 
be referred to in more detail in connection with the next set of data, which deals 
with the ‘ideal self’ (Fig. 25). 

In terms of ‘the kind of person I would like to be’, all groups cluster fairly 
closely towards the not tough/not rebellious end of the scale Girls, on the whole 
desire to be less tough/rebellious (that is, more not tough and more not rebellious) 
than do the boys. In addition, the older boys and girls seem less concerned about 
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Fig. 24. Perception of "The Kind of Person I 
Actually Am" 
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Fig. 25. Perception of "The Kind of Person I 
Would Like to be 
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being tough/rebellious than do the younger ones, as shown by the shift to the 
right-hand end of the scale with increasing age. Finally, the abstainer and the 
light drinker take up less tough/rebellious positions than do the moderate and 
the heavy drinker. 

On factor two (attractive/sociable) all groups aspire towards the attractive/ 
sociable end of the scale. Of special interest here is the fact that the heavy drinker 
prizes attractiveness/ sociability more than does the abstainer. Summarising, the 
heavy drinker wants to be more tough/rebellious and more attractive/sociable 
than does the abstainer. The abstainer wants to be less tough/rebellious and less 
attractive/sociable than does the heavy drinker. The other drinking categories 
occupy positions between. In an extreme form, either of these positions would be 
untenable, since the information on stereotypes shows that ‘the heavy drinker’ 
is seen as loading high on tough/rebellious but low on attractive/sociable, whilst 
‘the teenager who does not drink’ receives higher loadings on attractive/sociable 
but low loadings on tough/rebellious. High or low loadings on both, therefore, 
would place a person in a highly ambivalent position. 

Data have been presented dealing with the perception of four persons (namely, 
the teenager who drinks heavily, the teenager who does not drink, the kind of 
person I actually am, and the kind of person I would like to be) by four cate- 
gories of drinker (the abstainer, the light drinker, the moderate drinker, and the 
heavy drinker). Examination of all four sets of data suggests certain conclusions. 
Firstly, the scattering of the factor scores on both factors one and two, for ‘the 
kind of person I would like to be’ has more in common with ‘the teenager who 
does not drink’ than with any other set of data. This has particular significance 
for the drinkers (as opposed to the abstainers) since it implies that limited drink- 
ing will keep them away from the stereotypes apparent in ‘the heavy drinker’ 
data, and enable them to achieve a position closer to the ideal. 

Secondly, comparison of ‘actual self’ with ‘ideal self’ suggests that in terms 
of the tough/rebellious factor, the abstainer and the light drinker consistently 
see themselves as being closer to the ‘ideal’ than the moderate or the heavy 
drinker. 

Conversely, the moderate and heavy drinkers rate themselves as being closer 
to the ‘ideal’ in terms of factor two (attractive/sociable) than either the light 
drinker or the abstainer. 

There thus appears to be at least two major sources of motivation. The first 
can be described as a wish on the part of the moderate and heavy drinkers to 
become somewhat less tough/rebellious. The second is a desire on the part of 
the abstainers and light drinkers to become more attractive/sociable. For both 
groups, therefore, a move to the heavy drinking end of the scale will be a move 
away from the ideal. 

On the other hand, comparison of the ‘actual self’ and the ‘ideal self’ shows 
that the abstainer and the light drinker are a fairly long way from their ideal 
position in terms of attractiveness/sociability. Also, comparison of the ‘ideal self’ 
and ‘the teenager who does not drink’ shows that the latter is somewhat lacking in 
attractiveness/sociability. The teenager who does not drink is therefore probably 
inadequate as a model for the abstainer and light drinker. 
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Finally, the level of toughness/rebelliousness aspired to by the heavy drinkers 
in their ‘ideal self’ is higher than that which they attribute to the non-drinking 
teenager. The ‘teenager who does not drink’ is therefore not an adequate model 
for them either. 


Summary 

The amount of money which young people have is found to increase as 
occupational status of the parents becomes lower. In addition, increasing con- 
sumption of alcohol appears to be associated with increased spending power. 
However, the results from Chapter 2 show that drinking increases with age. 
Because adolescents tend to receive more money as they become older, the 
relationship between spending power and alcohol consumption could be spurious 
since both spending power and alcohol consumption increase with age. However, 
analysis of variance shows that the amount of money which young people have 
available does increase with age, but that it also increases independently of age 
as alcohol consumption increases. The relationship between drinking behaviour 
and amount of money available is therefore not a spurious one. Given the 
relationships between drinking and pocket money, and between pocket money 
and occupational status of parents, one might expect drinking behaviour to be 
related to occupational status of parents. In fact, correlations between drinking 
behaviour and occupational status of parents are extremely low. 

Examination of certain types of group and individual leisure activities and 
their relationship to drinking and smoking behaviour yields low correlations on 
the whole. However, there is a tendency for attendance at dances and parties to 
correlate more highly with increased drinking than certain sporting and youth 
club activities. Selected individual hobbies (such as collecting ‘classical’ records, 
reading) are less highly correlated with drinking behaviour than others. On the 
whole activities correlated with drinking behaviour are also correlated with 
smoking behaviour. 

Little evidence is found in the present study to support the notion that young 
members of the Church of Scotland or the Roman Catholic Church have 
markedly different drinking habits. A small association exists, however, between 
increasing Church attendance, regardless of denomination, and decreasing 
alcohol consumption. Subsequent analysis of this association in Chapter 
suggests that it is not a major factor in teenage drinking behaviour. 

Examination of certain aspects of personal and interpersonal perception is 
made in terms of ‘the actual self’, ‘the ideal self’, ‘the teenager who drinks 
heavily’ and ‘the teenager who does not drink’. Compared with the ideal self , 
the heavy drinking teenager seems to score too highly on a factor of toughness/ 
rebelliousness and too low on a factor of attractiveness/sociability. The teenager 
who does not drink on the other hand fails to score highly enough on both the 
toughness/rebelliousness factor and the attractiveness/sociability factor. 
Comparison of the ‘actual’ and ‘ideal self’ suggests that most young people 
desire to be more attractive/sociable and, with the exception of the abstainer, a 
little less tough/rebellious. Since the majority of young people drink, it follows, 
therefore, that although both the heavy drinking and non-drinking teenagers are 
inadequate models, the heavy drinking teenager is probably the more powerful 
of the two. More detailed examination shows that the abstainer and the light 
drinker tend to see themselves as being closer to the ‘ideal’ in terms of the 
tough/rebellious factor than the moderate or the heavy drinker. Conversely, the 
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moderate and heavy drinkers rate themselves as being closer to the ‘ideal’ in 
terms of the attractive/sociable factor than either the light drinker or the 
abstainer. The implication is, therefore, that young people are motivated to 
drink in order to avoid the stigma of ‘weakness’ (i.e. lack of toughness/rebellious- 
ness) associated with abstinence, but not to drink so as to conform with the 
extremely tough, extremely unsociable stereotype of the heavy drinker. This 
should mean that the pressures are towards moderate drinking. Unfortunately, 
however, it is clear that the heavy drinkers (drinking index 5) in the present 
sample tend only to see other heavy drinkers in terms of the heavy drinking 
stereotype and therefore feel no pressures to avoid being so categorized them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Results: Part 3 

Part 3 is not concerned with any one aspect of the data, but is an attempt to 
bring together information from all parts of the questionnaire battery. The aim 
is to isolate those variables which have the greatest part to play in determining 
subjects’ scores on the five point drinking index described in Appendix 1. 

Influences on drinking behaviour. 

Descriptions of the survey data obtained from questionnaires 1 and 3, and 
analytic descriptions of interpersonal perceptions derived from questionnaires 
2a, 2b, 6a and 6b have been given in the two previous parts. It remains firstly to 
examine the data from the attitude and opinion items which make up question- 
naires 4 and 5. The results from these latter questionnaires are then incorporated 
into a multiple correlation analysis, along with data from other questionnaires. 
The aim is to derive a multi-dimensional description of drinking behaviour, 
using the five point drinking index as a criterion of alcohol consumption. By 
bringing together data from the different questionnaires in this way, the drinking 
behaviour of adolescents can be described in terms of attitudes, opinions and 
demographic and behavioural variables at one and the same time. 

Questionnaires 4, 5 (agree/disagree battery) and 5 (true/false battery) were 
subjected to a principal components analysis, followed by a range of 6-2 
Promax solutions. Questionnaire 4 was a 20 item inventory concerned with 
attitudes to alcohol. A five factor solution, accounting for 90-84% of the common 
variance (47-28% of the total variance) was selected. Items, and their associated 
factor loadings, are given below. 


Factor One 

It’s the boys who drink who get all the girls 
Girls who drink get more dates than girls who do not drink 
Young people who drink are more attractive than those who don’t 
Adults only try to stop you drinking because they don’t like to see you 
enjoying yourself 

People who drink are usually more friendly than people who don t 
There’s something mature and manly about boys who drink 


•77 

•71 

•69 

•52 

•46 

•46 


With the exception of the fourth item, factor one seems related to success 
with the opposite sex, and is given the title of sexual attraction. 


Factor Two 

Boys who are caught drinking at school should be severely punished 
It’s mainly the reckless boys and girls who start drinking regularly 
while they are still at school 

People who drink cause trouble and get into fights fairly often 

This factor seems to comprise items which express a critical view of certain 
drinkers and drinking, and is given the name critical of drinking. 
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•77 

•75 

•48 


Factor Three 

Drinking makes you feel more at ease -86 

Drinking can help people when they feel nervous or embarrassed -80 

Drinking makes you feel on top of the world -68 

If you don’t go in pubs you are missing a lot of fun -32 


This factor is clearly concerned with the beneficial effects of alcohol, and is 
given the name social drinking. 

Factor Four 

It’s only natural for a man to like his beer -78 

Boys and girls who drink know how to look after themselves -64 

There’s something mature and manly about boys who drink -37 

This factor is concerned with stereotyped images of drinkers, and seems to 
have something in common with the perception of ‘the teenager who drinks 
heavily’ described in a previous part. In the present context, this factor is given 
the name alcohol myth. 


Factor Five 

Drinking alcohol is not dangerous for teenagers -75 

There is nothing wrong with drinking -63 

It worries me that so many grown-ups cannot stop drinking — -57 

The age limit for drinking in public houses should be lowered from 18 
to 16 years -45 

Even if you do drink, it’s best to try and stay out of pubs — -41 


This factor represents permissiveness towards alcohol consumption and is 
given the name pro-drinking. 

Questionnaire 5 is in two parts. The first part concerns general attitudes and 
opinions towards a variety of topics, and comprises agree/disagree judgements 
on a five point scale. The second part concerns statements of fact about a variety 
of personal, possibly sensitive, characteristics, scored on a two category true/ 
false scale. Each of these two parts was analysed separately. 

Questionnaire 5 (agree/disagree) comprised fifteen items, for which a four 
factor solution was selected as being the most meaningful. The four factors 
accounted for 74-76% of the common variance (43-56% of the total variance). 
The items comprising the four factors, and their associated loadings, are given 
below. 


Factor One 

People with lots of money have the best of everything -69 

The most important thing in the present day is to have lots of money -68 

Universities are full of long-haired layabouts who just don’t want to 
work for a living - 40 

It is funny when people get angry or annoyed -40 

Nearly all schoolteachers enjoy making you look small -39 

It is sometimes funny when a person gets injured -35 
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The two main items in this factor are concerned with the power of money. 
The remaining items seem concerned with a suspicion of other people’s motives 
(in this case, particularly students and teachers who can in some sense be regarded 
as privileged groups), and a lack of sympathy of other people s discomfiture. 

The factor is given the name materialistic! cynical. 


Factor Two 

Parents are not strict enough these days 

The age limit of 18 years for going in pubs should be increased to 21 
People with big houses and expensive cars have no right to own them 
while there is so much poverty about 
Too many parents spoil their children 
It is funny when people get angry or annoyed 
It is sometimes funny when a person gets injured 

This factor is given the name moral! concerned. 


•57 

•55 

•51 

•49 

-•40 

-•32 


Factor Three 

The older generation judges teenagers by their hair and clothes instead 
of more important things 

The older generation doesn’t understand teenagers 
Nearly all schoolteachers enjoy making you look small 
There’s one law for the rich and another for the poor 
Universities are full of long-haired layabouts who just don’t want to 
work for a living 

Too many parents spoil their children 

The age limit of 18 years for going in pubs should be increased to 21 

The defining items for this factor are concerned with stereotyped notions of 
the generation gap. The remaining items suggest discontent with certain aspects 
of (adult?) behaviour, but support for younger trends. This factor is given the 
name older generation stereotype. 


•74 

•71 

•42 

•40 

•36 

•34 

•31 


Factor Four 

Despite all the advances of science, religion is the only thing that can 

explain the more important aspects of life '°- 

Nowadays, science often shows religion to be untrue 

This factor is given the name religious. 

Questionnaire 5 (true/false) comprised 20 items, for which ^a five factor 
solution was selected. The five factor solution accounted for 87-6% of the com- 
mon variance (38-94% of the total variance). The items comprising the five 
factors, and their associated loadings, are given below. 


Factor One 

I often feel nervous and tense 
I often think that people don’t like me 
I often feel worried or depressed without any real reason 
I become embarrassed when I talk to members of the opposite sex 

This factor is given the name anxious. 
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Factor Two 

I seem to catch coughs and colds more easily than other people -67 

I seem to be absent from school or college more often than most, due 
to sickness -66 

I seem to suffer from aches and pains more often than other people -64 

I suffer from asthma -35 


This factor is mainly concerned with proneness to ailments. It seems probable, 
however, that high scores on this factor at this age would indicate a neurotic 
state in a majority of cases, rather than a simple objective statement of ill 
health. The factor is therefore given the tentative name neurotic illness. 

Factor Three 

My father does not take much part in running the house -81 

In our house, my mother makes most of the important decisions -80 

My parents hardly ever give me advice about anything -33 

The first two items make by far the greatest contribution to this factor, which 
is given the name maternal dominance. 


Factor Four 

I have been in trouble with the police -59 

I wish I was older -54 

When I want to do certain things, my parents often tell me I’m not old 
enough -52 

I often get into a row with my mother -39 

I have been on probation -36 


This factor indicates conflict with authority, and possibly identification with 
an older age group. The factor is given the name trouble/ precocity. 


Factor Five 

My parents are not strict enough with me -68 

When I was young my parents never gave me a good hiding, even when 
I did things wrong -60 

I have been on probation -33 

I suffer from asthma -31 

I believe in God — -30 


This factor seems mainly concerned with a perceived lack of parental strict- 
ness. However, the three items with low loadings appear to have little connection 
with this. It should be pointed out, however, that these latter items do not 
contribute strongly to the factor and should be interpreted with caution. The 
factor is given the tentative name, perceived lack of parental strictness. This 
heading is probably the least adequate of all those advanced. 

The titles assigned to factors from questionnaires 4 and 5 should be viewed 
mainly as convenient labels with which to identify the factors. When referring to 
a factor, therefore, it is important that the composition of that factor, and 
particularly the defining items, be borne in mind. Unthinking acceptance of 
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certain of the factor titles could be misleading. In this respect, certain titles are 
more adequate than others. 

By the technique of factor scoring, a mark or score can be obtained on each 
factor for each of the groups defined by the drinking index. This technique has 
already been outlined in part two in connection with ‘Perception of self and 
others’. By obtaining factor scores, it is possible to treat each factor as a variable, 
on which a score can be obtained. The reduction of factors to the status of 
simple variables permits factors to be evaluated alongside, and simultaneously 
with, other variables such as age, job classification of father, amount of pocket 
money and so on. This means that a description can be obtained of some 
criterion (in this case drinking behaviour) which is not limited to any one type 
of data but which can include attitudes, opinions and demographic data; and 
in which the relative importance of each can be assessed. 

A multiple correlation was therefore carried out to assess the relative contribu- 
tions of these different variables. Multiple correlation may be described simply 
by reference to the correlation coefficient. 

A correlation coefficient is normally a measure of association between two 
variables. The size of the obtained coefficient indicates to what extent we can 
predict one from the other, or how well we can predict a from b. In this situation, 
a has only one predictor in b. Other things being equal, however, the level of 
prediction will increase if we have more predictors. Thus, two predictors which 
individually have only a low level of prediction will collectively predict to a 
greater extent than either of them in isolation. In this instance, we are not 
merely attempting to predict a from b, but more attempting to predict a from b 
and c. The addition of more ‘predictor’ variables will increase the overall level 
of prediction still further. 

The first stage in the computation of the multiple correlation involved the 
selection of those variables to be included in the computation. This stage is of 
paramount importance, since the usefulness of the statistic is limited by the 
choice of variables. If the items selected are unimportant or irrelevant the 
computation will simply help to pinpoint the ‘best of a bad lot , and the value of 
the multiple correlation coefficient will be low. In the present study, variables 
were selected in the following way. Firstly, the factors from questions 4, 5 (agree/ 
disagree) and 5 (true/false) were included. Since no independent data on the 
discrimination of these factors was available, there was no basis for discarding 
any of them. The remaining items are drawn from the more straightforward 
questionnaires, 1 and 3. (Questionnaires 2a, 2b, 6a and 6b are not included in 
this analysis, since the results from these are used in the completely separate 
analysis described in Part 2). Items were selected from questionnaires 1 and 3 if 
they had yielded significant and/or informative results in their own right. 
Altogether, thirty items were selected for the multiple correlation analysis, in the 
first instance. The items selected are listed below: — 

1. How old are you? (Q. 1.1). 

2. How much money, to spend or save, do you receive each week? (Q. 1.8). 

3. About how much of your money do you save each week? (Q. 1.9iii). 

4. Social status (based on occupation). (Q. 1.10 and 1.11). 

5. What do your parents think of young people under 18 years old who 
drink? (Q. 3.27). 
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6. About how often do you go to Church, or some other place of worship ? 
(Q. 3.27). 

7. Imagine you have gone out somewhere with your friends . . . about how 
many of your friends would have an alcoholic drink? (Q. 3.27). 

8. How old were you when you had your first taste of alcohol? (Q. 3.12) 

9. Do you have any older brothers or sisters who drink? (Q. 3.29). 

10. How often do you go to a party? (Q. 1.5ix) 

11. How often do you go to a dance? (Q. 1.5x). 

12. How often do you stay at home all evening with the family? (Q. 1.5iv). 

13. About how often would you say you had an alcoholic drink? (Q. 3.30). 

14. Have you received any information, or had any lessons or discussions about 
alcohol and drinking, whilst you were at school or college? (Q. 3.9a). 

15. About how many cigarettes do you smoke now? (Q. 1.12). 

16. Does your mother go out to work? (Q. 1.12). 

17. Factor 1/4 ‘sexual attraction’. 

18. Factor 2/4 ‘critical of drinking’. 

19. Factor 3/4 ‘social drinking’. 

20. Factor 4/4 ‘alcohol myth’. 

21. Factor 5/4 ‘pro-drinking’. 

22. Factor 1/5 (agree/disagree) ‘materialistic/cynical’. 

23. Factor 2/5 (agree/disagree) ‘moral/concerned’. 

24. Factor 3/5 (agree/disagree) ‘older generation stereotype’. 

25. Factor 4/5 (agree/disagree) ‘religious’. 

26. Factor 1/5 (true/false) ‘anxious’. 

27. Factor 2/5 (true/false) ‘neurotic illness’. 

28. Factor 3/5 (true/false) ‘maternal dominance’. 

29. Factor 4/5 (true/false) ‘trouble/precocity’. 

30. Factor 5/5 (true/false) ‘perceived lack of parental strictness’. 

The criterion variable for the multiple correlation is the five point drinking 
index described in Appendix 1 . Before the multiple correlation is reported, the 
individual correlation of each variable with the drinking index is reported in 
Table 17. These are simple correlations and not multiple correlations. Separate 
coefficients are given for each sex. Also, the signs associated with the coefficients 
have been rationalised so that positive figures show an association between the 
drinking index and an increase in the particular variable in question. Negative 
coefficients show an association between drinking index and a decrease in the 
variable in question. For example, the number of cigarettes smoked (variable 1 5) 
increases as drinking increases. On the other hand, the amount of pocket money 
saved (variable 3) decreases as drinking increases. 

From Table 17 it is possible to identify those variables which have the highest 
simple correlations with drinking index. Variable 13, which concerns frequency 
of drinking, has the highest single correlation, and since the data for this variable 
is completely independent of all data involved in the calculation of the drinking 
index, it serves as a validity check on the latter. In addition to its function as a 
validity check, the variable also provided ‘real’ data, since the heaviest drinkers 
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Table 17. Correlations between variables used in the multiple r and drinking index— Males, 
Females 



Males 

Females 

1. How old are you? (Q. 1.1) 

•12 

•01 

2. How much money ... do you receive each week? (Q. 1.8) 

•28 

•14 

3. About how much of your money do you save each week? 
(Q. 1.9 iii) 

-■21 

-•08 

4. Social status (based on occupation) (Q. 1.10 and 1.11) 

•11 

—01 

5. What do your parents think of young people . . .who drink? 
(Q. 3.27) 

•02 

-•06 

6. About how often do you go to Church . . .? (Q. 1.15) 

-19 

—19 

7. ... about how many of your friends . . . have an alcoholic 
drink? (Q. 3.10) 

•41 

•40 

8 How old were you when you had your first taste of alcohol ? 
(Q. 3.12) 

•20 

•31 

9 Do you have any older brothers or sisters who drink? 
(Q. 3.29) 

•19 

•18 

10. How often do you go to a party? (Q. 1.5ix) 

•34 

•25 

11. How often do you go to a dance? (Q. 1.5x) 

•35 

•23 

12. How often do you stay at home . . .? (Q. 1.5iv) 

-•27 

-•15 

13. About how often . . .an alcoholic drink? (Q. 3.30) 

•43 

•42 

14 Have you received any information . . . about alcohol . . . ? 
(Q. 3.9a) 

-•13 

—01 

15. About how many cigarettes do you smoke now? (Q. 3.4) 

•38 

■29 

16. Does your mother go out to work? (Q. 1.12) 

•02 

•07 

17. Factor 1/4 ‘sexual attraction’ 

•18 

•11 

18. Factor 2/4 ‘critical of drinking’ 

-•22 

-•21 

19. Factor 3/4 ‘social drinking’ 

•27 

•28 

20. Factor 4/4 ‘alcohol myth’ 

•28 

■26 

21. Factor 5/4 ‘pro-drinking’ 

•21 

•21 

22. Factor 1/5 (agree/disagree) 
‘materialistic/cynical’ 

•19 

•01 

23. Factor 2/5 (agree/disagree) 
‘moral/concemed’ 

-•17 

-•22 

24. Factor 3/5 (agree/disagree) 
‘older generation stereotype’ 

•23 

•27 

25. Factor 4/5 (agree/disagree) 
‘religious’ 

-•10 

-•10 

26. Factor 1/5 (true/false) ‘anxious’ 

-10 

•03 

27. Factor 2/5 (true/false) 
‘neurotic illness’ 

—01 

•04 

28. Factor 3/5 (true/false) 
‘maternal dominance’ 

•06 

•03 

29. Factor 4/5 (true/false) 
‘trouble/precocity’ 

•25 

■15 

30. Factor 5/5 (true/false) ‘perceived lack of parental strictness’ 

•03 

•03 
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did not necessarily have to be the most frequent in terms of number of drinking 
occasions. 

The second highest coefficient comes from variable 7, which concerns the 
number of drinking friends a young person has. The direction of the association 
shows that drinking increases as the number of drinking friends increases. The 
number of cigarettes smoked (variable 15) also has a high association with the 
drinking index. Finally attendance at dances and parties also seems to be import- 
ant. 

From the various factors in the analysis (that is, variables 17 to 30) the best 
predictor appears to be factor 4/4 ‘alcohol myth’, which comprises the items:— 

(i) it’s only natural for a man to like his beer 

(ii) boys and girls who drink know how to look after themselves 

(iii) there’s something mature and manly about boys who drink. 

This group of items seems to have a fairly close connection with the stereo- 
typed perception of the heavy drinker described in Part 2, and further suggests 
that such beliefs are an important influence upon drinking behaviour. Finally, it 
is worthwhile mentioning that in Bynner’s (1969) study of schoolboys’ smoking, 
‘number of friends who smoke’ and ‘anticipation of adulthood’ were pinpointed 
as two major influences upon the extent of schoolboy smoking. These variables, 
or variables very like them, seem to be prominent in the present study. The point 
is repeated, therefore, that adolescent drinking and smoking are similar in many 
ways. 

The results of the multiple correlation are shown in Tables 18 and 19. It will 
be noted that the size of the multiple r increases as each variable is added. Each 
additional variable, however, makes a progressively smaller difference to the 
size of the coefficient, so that beyond a certain level a kind of ‘law of diminishing 
returns’ sets in, and then no more variables are added. The table also gives beta 
coefficients, which can with caution be used in interpreting the results. Beta 
coefficients are ‘weights’ attached to each variable which can give some statistical 
indication of their relative importance. (They should not be accepted uncritically, 
however, since there are instances in which they may be misleading.) In the 
present example, confidence in the beta coefficients is increased, since the ‘weights 
show that the same four variables have the greatest importance for both males 
and females, even though these were analysed quite independently. 

The two multiple correlation tables show the first nine variables for males and 
females. These yield coefficients of -62 for males and -57 for females. This 
indicates that the level of prediction is slightly higher for the nine variables which 
appear in the ‘male’ table than for those which appear in the ‘female’ table. 
The lists of variables which appear in the two tables are not identical, though 
there are common items. This means that drinking behaviour (as measured by 
the drinking index) is predicted best by a different set of variables for each sex. 

The multiple correlation included, in the first instance, all thirty variables, 
However, as indicated at the foot of Tables 18 and 19, the first nine variables 
account for most of the association. The addition of the remaining twenty-one 
variables makes a negligible or, at best, marginal improvement in the size of the 
coefficients. For both sexes, the following variables appear to be the most 
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Table 18. Results of the multiple r between selected variables and drinking behaviour — Males 
Multiple correlation for first nine variables 

Multiple Beta 

r coefficients 


13. About how often would you say you had an alcoholic 
drink? 

■43 

•19 

15. About how many cigarettes do you smoke now? 

■49 

■15 

7. Imagine you have gone out somewhere with your 
friends. About how many of your friends would have an 
alcoholic drink? 

•53 

•19 

20. Factor 4/4 ‘alcohol myth’ 

■56 

•10 

8. How old were you when you had your first taste of 
alcohol? 

■57 

•16 

29. Factor 4/5 (true/false) ‘trouble/precocity’ 

•59 

•13 

11. How often do you go to a dance? 

•60 

•14 

4. Social status (based on occupation) 

■61 

•11 

22. Factor 1/5 (agree/disagree) ‘materialistic/cynical’ 

•62 

■08 


The addition of the remaining twentyone variables raises multiple r from -62 to -64. 


Table 19. Results of multiple r between selected variables and drinking behaviour Females 

Multiple correlation for first nine variables 

Multiple Beta 

/• coefficients 


13. About how often would you say you had an alcoholic 
drink? 

•42 

•21 

S. How old were you when you had your first taste of 
alcohol ? 

•49 

■25 

7. Imagine you have gone out somewhere with your 
friends. About how many of your friends would have an 
alcoholic drink ? 

■53 

•19 

15. About how many cigarettes do you smoke now ? 

'•55 

•10 

20. Factor 4/4 ‘alcohol myth’ 

■55 

•07 

! 1. How old are you ? 

•56 

•08 

19. Factor 3/4 ‘social drinking’ 

•56 

•07 

22. Factor 1/5 (agree/disagree) ‘materialistic/cynical’ 

•57 

•07 

23. Factor 2/5 (agree/disagree) ‘moral/concerned’ 

•57 

•07 


The addition of the remaining twentyone variables raises the multiple r from -57 to -59 



important in discriminating between light or heavy drinking, as measured on the 
five point drinking index: — 

frequency of drinking (variable 13) 

age at which alcohol was first tasted (variable 8) 

number of friends who drink (variable 7) 

number of cigarettes smoked (variable 1 5) 

The beta coefficients indicate that these are the most important contributors 
to the multiple correlation, though the order in which these occur is not the same, 
For males, the order is, variables 13, 7, 8 and 15. For females the order is 8, 13, 
7, 15. It is probably safest not to attach too much significance to these differences 
of order and conclude more parsimoniously that the same four variables are of 
major importance in both analyses. 

In addition to the four variables previously listed, the results for males and 
females have two of the factor solution in common. These are factor 4/4 
‘alcohol myth’ and factor 1/5 ‘materialistic/cynical’. Factor 4/4 comprises the 
following items : — 

(i) it is only natural for a man to like his beer 

(ii) boys and girls who drink know how to look after themselves 

(iii) there’s something mature and manly about boys who drink. 

High scores on this factor are associated with high scores on the drinking 
index. Referring back to Part 2 and the ‘perception of self and others’, it is 
apparent that though the heavy drinkers do not see themselves in terms of their 
stereotyped perceptions of heavy drinkers, (they do not see themselves as ‘typical 
heavy drinkers’) they nonetheless possess certain views, expressed in factor 4/4, 
which become less common lower down the drinking scale. In a sense, the 
‘alcohol myth’ can be seen as a practical demonstration of the ‘heavy drinker’ 
stereotype at work. 

Factor 1/5 ‘materialistic/cynical’ contains the following items: — 

(i) people with lots of money have the best of everything 

(ii) the most important thing in the present day is to have lots of money 

(iii) universities are full of long-haired layabouts who just don’t want to 
work for a living 

(iv) it is funny when people get angry or annoyed 

(v) nearly all schoolteachers enjoy making you look small 

(vi) it is sometimes funny when a person gets injured. 

High scores on this factor are again associated with increasing consumption 
of alcohol. The significance of this factor (in a non-statistical sense) is a little 
difficult to assess, since it could be that the views expressed are more related to 
membership of an under-privileged section of society than to drinking behaviour, 
and its relationship to drinking behaviour is simply due to the small correlation 
between parental occupational status and drinking behaviour. This does not 
seem likely, however, since the correlation between parental occupational status 
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and factor 1/5 ‘materialistic/cynical’ is very low (r=-09). However, if drinking 
serves as a form of rebelliousness for many young people (in Part 2, the associa- 
tion between heavy drinking stereotypes and ‘toughness/rebelliousness’ has 
already been demonstrated) then a relationship between drinking behaviour 
and the general tone of dissatisfaction expressed in factor 1/5 might be expected. 

The remaining variables in the multiple correlation are specific to either 
males or females. For the males, parents’ occupational status, attendance at 
dances, and factor 4/5 (true/false) ‘trouble/precocity’ are of importance. For the 
females, factor 2/5 (agree/disagree) ‘moral/concerned’, factor 3/4 ‘social drink- 
ing’, and age are of importance. 

Factor 4/5 (true/false) contains items which indicate that the high scorer has 
probably had some conflict with the forces of the law. These items are ‘I have 
been in trouble with the police’ and ‘I have been on probation’. There is the 
suggestion, therefore, that heavy drinking amongst boys has an association 
with behaviour which may be loosely termed ‘delinquent’; this is less apparent 
for girls. However, the fact that an association between two variables exists 
does not show that there is a causal link. The most likely explanation is that 
heavy drinking simply represents one further way in which the young delinquent 
can express his disregard for conventional norms. Attendance at dances and 
parental occupational status also add more detail to the emerging sketch of the 
young, male, heavy drinker. Finally, the fact that age is of importance only to the 
females suggests that between the ages of 14 and 17 years variations in the 
amounts of alcohol consumed by boys are likely to be influenced by factors 
other than age. For girls, age should be a more reliable guide to drinking 
behaviour. However, the drinking behaviour of girls also seems to be more 
influenced by attitudinal variables, as suggested by the ‘moral/concerned’ 
and ‘social drinking’ factors (factors 2/5 agree/disagree, and 3/4). 

Hierarchical Interactive Tree Structure Analysis 

The final section of Part 3 concerns the further analysis of the data, using the 
technique of Hierarchical Interactive Tree Structure (H.I.T.S.)*. The aim is to 
carry the results of the multiple correlation to a logical conclusion by attempting 
to describe different categories of drinker. The main difference between the 
multiple correlation and the H.I.T.S. analysis is as follows: The multiple 
correlation shows which variables best predict the distribution of subjects over 
all the five drinking categories defined by the drinking index. The H.I.T.S. 
analysis attempts to describe particular categories of drinking in terms of the 
variables most salient to that category. 

A number of possible different solutions with differing numbers of categories 
is available. However, the easiest starting point is the five group solution, since 
this bears the most obvious resemblance to the five categories defined by the 
drinking index. Examination of the data reveals that interpretation must proceed 
with caution. The sample of people used in the study is likely to be a hetero- 
geneous one in which various attributes are continuously distributed. It is 
probably erroneous, therefore, to assume that the results of the analysis demon- 


*The H.I.T.S. programme is the property of, and has been developed by, Cybernetics Research 
Consultants Limited, London. Thanks are due to Barry Quirke for making the analysis 
available and for carrying out computational work. A full description of the method is given 
in Appendix 2. 
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strate that the sample is in fact made up of a series of completely disparate 
groups. What they do show is that variables distributed throughout the sample 
are of greater salience for some groups of people than for others. Categories or 
groups, whether defined by drinking index or H.I.T.S., are not real in a strict 
sense, but are convenient labels. 

In Table 20, variables are listed down the left-hand side. The columns to the 
right then show in which group each variable occurs as one of the ten most 
important. Numbers in brackets indicate the order of importance of each variable 
in each group. The effect, in simple terms, is to provide a sort of ‘portrait’ of 
people falling in each drinking category. 

Table 20 provides the five group H.I.T.S. solution for males only. A similar 
five group solution for females is provided in Table 21. 

The five groups described in Table 20 are equivalent to the five drinking 
categories of the drinking index, and range from the abstainer (group 1) to the 
heavy drinker (group 5). The signs are rationalised so that positive indicates a 
high score, and negative indicates a low score. Finally, it should be remembered 
that empty cells do not mean that a variable is irrelevant for a particular group, 
but merely that it is not one of the ten most important. 

The results of the H.I.T.S. analysis are now described below. Each category is 
treated individually, in an attempt to give a ‘thumb-nail’ sketch of each drinking 
type. Whilst every attempt is made not to go beyond the bounds of the data 
itself, a certain amount of speculation by both the reader and the authors is 
probably an inevitable concomitant. 

The abstainer (Group 1) 

This group is characterised by high scores on the ‘religious’ factor, by high 
Church attendance, and by low scores on the ‘pro-drinking’ factor. (The ‘pro- 
drinking’ factor suggests that if people want to drink, then it is all right to let 
them do so.) The prominence given to religion in this group, relative to the 
others, should not be misinterpreted, however. The abstinent group contains 
only 33 members, and the salience of religious behaviour is confined to this 
group alone. It is worth while remembering that 503 subjects expressed a degree 
of religious affiliation, and that these are scattered throughout all the drinking 
categories. The conclusion is that whilst religious behaviour is a salient charac- 
teristic of abstainers, it is of minor importance amongst drinkers, including 
religious drinkers. The multiple correlation reported previously confirms this 
result by failing to select any religious item as a good predictor. 

The abstinent group is also characterised by high scores on the ‘moral/ 
concerned’ factor, low scores on the ‘social drinking’ factor, and low scores on 
the ‘older generation stereotype’ factor. Thus, the attitudes of the abstainer are 
oriented towards belief in the virtues of discipline and increased, rather than 
reduced, control of alcohol use; strong disagreement with any point of view 
expressing the virtues of alcohol; and identification with, rather than alienation 
from, certain conventional norms often attributed to the older generation. 

The abstainer seldom frequents dances or parties, and his friends are on the 
whole also abstainers. In a sense, therefore, the abstainer does not participate 
in what are normal social activities for many members of his age group. 
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Table 20. Results of Hierarchical Interactive Tree Structure Analysis for selected variables— 
Males 

Five group H.I.T.S. solution (showing ten most salient variables in each group) 


Group Group Group Group Group 
1 2 3 4 5 


21. Factor 5/4 ‘pro-drinking’ 

(3)- 





22. Factor 4/5 ‘religious’ 

(7)+ 





6. About how often do you go to 
Church . . .? 

(6)+ 





18. Factor 2/4 ‘critical of drinking’ 


(9)+ 




17. Factor 1/4 ‘sexual attraction’ 



(8)- 



14. ... have you received any informa- 

tion about alcohol ? 



(2)- 



23. Factor 2/5 ‘moral/concerned’ 

(4)+ 



(9)- 


15. ... how many cigarettes do you 
smoke? 


(3)- 

(5)- 


(1)+ 

19. Factor 3/4 ‘social drinking’ 

(8)- 

(10)- 

(4)- 

(2)+ 

(7)+ 

13. About how often ... an alcoholic 
drink? 

(D- 

(4)- 

(7)- 

(8)+ 

(2)+ 

7. About how many of your friends 
. . . drink? 

(2)- 

(D- 


(D+ 

(4)+ 

10. How often do you go to a party? 

(5)- 

(6)- 

(9)- 

(7)+ 

(3)+ 

11. How often do you go to a dance? 

(9)- 

(2)- 


(3)+ 

(5)+ 

12. How often do you stay at 
home . . . ? 


(8)+ 

(3)+ 

(10)- 

(8)- 

29. Factor 4/5 ‘trouble/precocity’ 


(5)- 



(9)+ 

24. Factor 3/5 ‘older generation 
stereotype’ 

(10)- 

(7)- 


(5)+ 


9. Do you have any older brothers/ 
sisters who drink? 



(10)- 



3. About how much money do you 
save . . .? 



(1)+ 

(4)- 


20. Factor 4/4 ‘alcohol myth’ 



(6)- 

(6)+ 

(10)+ 

2. How much money do you receive 
each week ? 





(6)+ 


Numbers indicate the order of importance of each variable in each group. Signs show whether 
scores are above or below the sample mean. 
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The occasional drinker (Group 2) 

In many respects, the occasional drinker resembles the abstainer. However, 
religious belief and Church attendance are of much less significance for the 
occasional drinker. The attitudes of the occasional drinker bear a superficial 
resemblance to those of the abstainer, in so far as they have two types of attitude 
in common, namely low scores on the ‘older generation stereotype’ and ‘social 
drinking’ factors. Examination of the scores, however, shows that the views of 
the occasional drinker on both these factors are rather less extreme than the 
views of the abstainers. Similarly, although they attend dances and parties less 
often, and have fewer drinking friends, than the average for the sample as a 
whole, they nonetheless attend dances and parties more often than abstainers, 
and are very much more likely to have drinking friends. 


The occasional drinker believes that alcohol can have harmful effects on 
people (factor 2/4), and has low scores on the ‘trouble/precocity’ factor. He 
smokes less than the average number of cigarettes, and stays at home in the 
evening more often than the average. 

The difference between the abstainer and the occasional drinker is in many 
ways one of degree rather than kind. However, there are major differences in the 
importance of religion, and in the number of friends who drink. 



The light drinker (Group 3) 

In certain respects, the difference between the light drinker and the occasional 
drinker is again one of degree rather than of kind. The light drinker smokes 
less cigarettes than the average, attends parties less frequently than average, and 
has low scores on factor 3/4 ‘social drinking’, However, the light drinker attends 
parties more frequently, smokes more cigarettes and has a less extreme attitude 
towards drinking, than either the abstainer or the occasional drinker. 


The light drinker has low scores on both the ‘alcohol myth’ factor and the 
‘sexual attraction’ factor (factors 4/4 and 1/4 respectively), suggesting that the 
light drinker is less likely to accept certain stereotypes and prejudices about 
alcohol. These things are of more salience for the light drinking group than for 
any other. In addition, the light drinker saves more money than any other group. 


Finally, there is one enigmatic finding, in that the light drinking group has 
received less information than any other group about the effects of alcohol. This 
is difficult to interpret, since the overall information level is low, and the quality 
and nature of the information impossible to evaluate. 


The moderate drinker (Group 4) 

The moderate drinker is contrasted with the previous categories by having 
low scores on the ‘moral/concerned’ factor (factor 2/5) and above average 
scores on the ‘social drinking’ (3/4), ‘alcohol myth’ (4/4) and ‘older generation 
stereotype’ (3/5) factors. Attendance at dances and parties is more frequent, and 
staying at home in the evenings less frequent, than for the previous groups. 

The moderate drinker drinks more frequently, and has more friends who drink, 
than any of the groups previously described. His/her savings are below average. 
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The heavy drinker (Group 5) 

Scores on the ‘social drinking’ and ‘alcohol myth’ factors are above average; 
attendance at parties and dances is well above average, and staying at home 
in the evening below average. Number of friends who drink and frequency of 
drinking is again high. On all these variables, scores are consistently more 
extreme than for the moderate drinker. Scores on the ‘older generation stereotype’ 
factor (3/5) are also the highest for any group, though this is not one of the ten 
most important variables for the heavy drinker. The figures suggest that the 
heavy drinker is also an inveterate smoker. 

The heavy drinker is unique, however, with respect to the amount of money 
received and the ‘trouble/precocity’ factor (4/5). He receives, from whatever 
source, more money than any other group, and also has the highest scores on a 
factor which includes certain possible indicators of delinquent behaviour (e.g. 
‘I have been in trouble with the police’ and ‘I have been on probation’). The 
analysis suggests that these are important characteristics of the group 5 (heavy) 
drinker, but not important characteristics of any other group. 

The analysis reported for the boys was repeated for the girls. Once again, the 
first ten most salient variables for each of the five groups are given. Table 21 
gives the five group H.I.T.S. solution. 

The five group H.I.T.S. solution for the girls is described in the same way as 
that for the boys. Once again, signs have been rationalised so that positive 
indicates a high score, and negative a low score, on the particular variable in 
question. The same comments on interpretation of the empty cells apply. 

The abstainer (Group 1) 

The importance of the number of drinking friends in predicting how much 
the individual herself drinks is again clearly evident through all groups. This 
is very similar to the boys’ results. However, the girl abstainer is also characterised 
by being younger than the girl who does drink. Within the age range tested 
(14 to 17 years), age is less important for the boys. 

Pocket money is below average, and attendance at dances is rare. Scores on 
the ‘social drinking’ factor and the ‘older generation stereotype’ factor are low, 
showing that the girl abstainer tends to have few positive feelings about alcohol 
and few negative feelings about the older generation. Scores on the ‘religious’ 
factor and the ‘moral/concerned’ factor are high. Since this abstaining group 
constitutes only 42 individuals, whilst there are 365 girls expressing some relig- 
ious commitment, the comments made about the boys’ analysis bear repeating 
here. Namely, that religious belief may be a salient characteristic of abstainers, 
but that persons with religious convictions are not characteristically abstinent. 
Church attendance does not emerge as an important characteristic of abstinent 
girls, but reference to the preceding analysis shows that Church attendance is 
an important characteristic of abstinent boys. This suggests that Church attend- 
ance is a better predictor of abstinence for the boys than for the girls. 

The occasional drinker (Group 2) 

The occasional drinker resembles the abstainer with regard to the number of 
drinking friends, and the ‘older generation stereotype’ and ‘social drinking’ 
factors. In fact, together with frequency of drinking, these three variables emerge 
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Table 21. Results of Hierarchical Interactive Tree Structure Analysis for selected variables— 
Females 

Five group H.I.T.S. solution (showing ten most salient variables in each group) 


Group Group Group Group Group 
1 2 3 4 5 


1. How old are you? 

(6)- 





2. How much money do you receive 
each week ? 

(8)- 





15. ... how many cigarettes do you 
smoke . . .? 


(5)- 



(1)4- 

6. About how often do you go to 
Church ? 



(5)- 



11. How often do you go to a dance? 

(7)- 



(5)4- 


7. About how many of your friends 
drink? 

(D- 

(4)- 

(2)4- 

(2)4- 

(6)4- 

24. Factor 3/5 ‘older generation 
stereotype’ 

(2)- 

(8)- 

(D4- 

(9)4- 

(9)4- 

13. About how often . . . 
an alcoholic drink? 

(3)- 

(1>- 

(6)4- 

(D4- 

(3)4- 

19. Factor 3/4 ‘social drinking’ 

(9)- 

(3)- 

(8)4- 

(7)4- 

(2)4- 

25. Factor 4/5 ‘religious’ 

(5)4- 


(9)- 



23. Factor 2/5 ‘moral concerned’ 

(4)+ 


GO)- 

(3)- 


18. Factor 2/4 ‘critical of drinking’ 


(7)4- 

(7)- 

(6)- 


5. What do your parents think of 
young people who drink ? 



(4)4- 



10. How often do you go to a party? 


(9)- 


(4)4- 


12. How often do you stay at home? 


(10)4- 


(10)- 


9. Do you have any older brothers/ 
sisters who drink? 

(10)- 




(10)4- 

20. Factor 4/4 ‘alcohol myth’ 


(2)- 

(3)4- 


(5)4- 

21. Factor 5/4 ‘pro-drinking’ 


(6)- 


(8)4- 

(7)4- 

29. Factor 4/5 (true/false) ‘trouble/ 
precocity’ 





(4)4- 

30. Factor 5/5 (true/false) ‘perceived 
lack of parental strictness’ 





(8)- 


Numbers indicate the order of importance of each variable in each group. Signs show whether 
scores are above or below the sample mean. 
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as important in all the categories of the H.I.T.S. analysis. The occasional drinker 
is also an occasional smoker. In fact, extremely low levels of smoking are more 
characteristic of this group than of the abstainers, though the level of smoking is 
low in both groups. Attendance at parties is infrequent, and staying at home in 
the evenings common. There are high scores on the ‘critical of drinking’ factor, 
and low scores on the ‘alcohol myth’ and ‘pro-drinking’ factors. 

The light drinker (Group 3) 

The light drinker has more drinking friends than girls in either of the two 
previous categories. Scores on the ‘older generation stereotype’, ‘social drinking', 
and ‘alcohol myth’ factors are higher, whilst scores on the ‘moral/concerned’ and 
‘critical of drinking’ and ‘religious’ factors are lower. Infrequent Church attend- 
ance also emerges as an important characteristic. 

The attitudes of parents towards teenage drinking are most interesting for this 
group. The parents of light drinkers have favourable attitudes towards young 
people who drink; so do the parents of ‘moderate drinkers’ (group 4), though 
less so. Parents of girls in all the other groups have negative attitudes towards 
teenagers who drink. Also, the abstainers’ parents have the most negative 
attitudes towards teenage drinking and the parents of the heavy drinkers have 
the next most extreme negative views. Therefore in some way, the abstainers may 
resemble the heavy drinkers in having parents with negative views on teenage 
drinking. As a final note on this point, the results from the boys’ H.I.T.S. 
analysis show a similar pattern, in that the two groups whose parents have the 
most extreme negative attitudes towards teenage drinking are again the abstainers 
and the heavy drinkers; though this variable does not emerge as one of the ten 
most salient for any group in the boys’ analysis. 

The moderate drinker (Group 4) 

The moderate drinker resembles the light drinker in having positive scores on 
the ‘social drinking’ and ‘older generation stereotype’ factors, and negative 
scores on the ‘moral/concerned’ and ‘critical of drinking’ factors, though scores 
are on the whole a little more extreme. In addition, there are above average 
scores on the ‘pro-drinking’ factor. Attendance at dances and parties is frequent, 
whilst staying at home is a fairly uncommon occurrence. As with all other cate- 
gories, frequency of drinking, and the number of friends who drink, emerge as 
important variables. 

The heavy drinker (Group 5) 

The heavy drinker tends to have the highest scores on the ‘older generation 
stereotype’, ‘social drinking’, ‘alcohol myth’ and ‘pro-drinking’ factors. This 
means that there is probably a tendency to see the older generation as being at 
best ‘stuffy’ and at worst threatening. Attitudes to alcohol and drinking are on 
the whole positive, coupled with a more general belief that ‘there is nothing 
wrong with drinking’. There is also the belief that ‘drinking makes you tough 
or, more probably for the girls, provides evidence of ‘maturity’. Cigarette 
smoking in this group is very high, suggesting once again that alcohol and 
cigarettes may serve very similar functions for certain teenagers. 

As with other groups, frequency of drinking and the number of friends who 
drink are important variables. This group, however, is unique in having high 
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loadings on the ‘trouble/precocity’ factor and ‘perceived lack of parental 
strictness’ factor. The ‘trouble/precocity’ factor may give a possible indication 
of delinquent behaviour, and it is interesting to note that this apparent associa- 
tion between scores on this factor and the heavy drinker is the same for both the 
boys and the girls. Finally, the high negative scores on the ‘perceived lack of 
parental strictness’ factor suggests that the parents of heavy drinking girls are 
not seen as lacking in the administration of discipline, but rather the opposite. 

As a final note on the H.I.T.S. analysis, it is worthwhile comparing the results 
from the boys’ and girls’ analyses, as displayed in Tables 20 and 21. Examination 
of the boys’ results shows that the most striking changes in the signs associated 
with each variable occur between group 3 (the light drinker) and group 4 (the 
moderate drinker). Between these two groups there is a tendency for signs to 
change from positive to negative, on a great many variables. For the girls, 
however, this ‘change over’ region appears to come between groups 2 and 3. 
This is probably due to the fact that girls on the whole drink less than boys, so 
that in some way a given amount of alcohol, consumed by a girl, is equivalent 
(in terms of scores on the variables used) to a greater amount consumed by a 
boy. In other words, to become a heavy drinker in terms of attitudes and beliefs 
for example, a girls does not necessarily have to drink as much as her male 
counterpart. 

The subjective impression gained from examining the tables in the above way 
is validated by the two group H.I.T.S. solution for both boys and girls. In the 
boys’ analysis, the two group solution defines groups containing 55-8% and 
44-2% of the sample respectively. In terms of the dependent variable (drinking 
index) these two groups have means of 2-38 and 4'62 respectively. The two group 
solution for the girls defines groups containing 47-6% and 52-4% of the sample 
respectively, with means in terms of the dependent variable of 1-83 and 3-57. 

Summary 

Chapter 4 endeavours to bring together various different types of data 
(including demographic, behavioural and attitudinal variables) in an attempt to 
provide an overall description of adolescent drinkers and drinking. In the first 
instance a multiple correlation analysis was carried out for boys and girls, 
separately. This showed that frequency of drinking, number of cigarettes 
smoked, number of friends who drink, and age of first taste of alcohol, were 
important predictors of present alcohol consumption for both boys and girls. 
In addition, scores on an ‘alcohol myth’ factor and a ‘materialistic/cynical’ 
factor also emerged as important variables for both sexes. Although 30 variables 
were included in this analysis the greatest contribution was made by the first 9. 

The chapter concludes with a H.I.T.S. analysis in an effort to provide a brief 
‘thumb-nail’ sketch for each category of drinker. Separate analyses were again 
performed for each sex. The 10 most important variables are given for each 
drinking category. Scores on all variables show consistent and progressive 
changes between the 5 categories provided. Perhaps surprisingly, however, 
certain similarities emerge between the heavy drinker and the abstainer, involving 
perceived parental attitudes to teenage drinking and extent of parental discipline. 
Comparing both the multiple r and H.I.T.S. analyses, the number of friends who 
drink, number of cigarettes smoked, and belief in certain ‘mythical' qualities of 
alcohol, emerge with great consistency. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Adolescent Drinking and Health Education 
Discussion 

The present study shows that most adolescents in Glasgow are introduced to 
alcohol whilst they are still children, and that the majority of them receive their 
first taste of alcohol from their parents. After parents, boys and girls of the same 
age are the most frequent source of the first drink. The data also suggest that 
by age 14, the great majority of young people have at least some experience of 
alcohol. Forty-seven per cent of all 14 year old drinkers in the present sample 
reported having consumed alcohol in a place other than someone’s home, 
which suggests that drinking is not necessarily confined to special occasions in 
the parental home. In addition, parents or adults are not the main providers of 
alcohol in situations outside the home, so that much under-age drinking may be 
unsupervised. By age 17, the number of young people who do not drink at 
some time is very small, and drinking in public houses is common, especially 
amongst the boys. The main point, however, is that young people have to move 
from a childhood culture which, at the start, is abstinent, into an adult culture 
with a drinking norm. This is a gradual process, and some type of anticipatory 
socialisation involving alcohol is therefore to be expected. 

One of the most interesting points to emerge from the first part of the Results 
section (see Chapter 2) is the relationship between drinking in the open air and 
age. It appears that open air drinking is most common amongst the 14 year olds 
in the present sample, and least common amongst the 17 year olds. The implica- 
tion is that a good many teenagers learn to drink alcohol in situations which are 
remote from adult influence, and in which alcohol consumption is associated 
with secrecy and subterfuge. Such associations may well be carried into adult- 
hood and influence later attitudes to drinking and alcohol. It is possible that the 
age limit of 18 years, by preventing young teenagers from drinking in public, 
forces them to drink in clandestine situations. There is some evidence to suggest 
that drinking in such situations may be associated with problem drinking, or 
anti-social behaviour of a more general kind (Mackay, 1961 ; Bruun and Hauge, 
1963). . 

The findings with respect to peer group influence, and to the incidence of 
drinking in various situations (i.e. the parental home, the home of a friend, 
outside the home, etc.) parallel very closely reports from other countries. In 
particular, Mandell et al. (1962), in a study of youthful drinking behaviour in 
New York State, writes: 

“Drinking alcohol beverages seems to be a peer group activity. The 
frequency and amounts consumed are related to the companions one has 
while drinking. The legal age for drinking does seem to influence the place 
where alcohol is reported as being consumed.” 

These comments apply equally to the present study. Bruun and Hauge (1963) 
also conclude that legal restrictions influence the manner in which young people 
obtain alcohol, and the places where they drink it, rather than whether or not 
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they in fact drink. Results from the present study suggest that parents and adults 
exercise considerable control over young people’s drinking in the parental 
home, but that this influence declines both with age and with increases in the 
frequency with which adolescents drink outside the home. When adolescents 
drink outside the home, for example, parents are hardly ever present and hardly 
ever provide drinks. In this situation, the drinking is largely under the control of 
the young people themselves ; and they tend to drink more than they do in the 
home. (The girls also seem to develop a preference for spirits!) It is possible 
to speculate that the public house, or at least certain public houses, may have 
more to offer in the way of social interaction and control than the more secretive 
types of situation. A recent study of Chalke and Williams (1971) however, 
suggests that some public houses may be more satisfactory than others, in these 
and related respects. 

The importance of stereotyped perceptions of young people who drink, or 
who abstain, as a possible source of motivation to drink, has been indicated in 
Chapter 3. The findings here indicate that young people tend to see the heavy- 
drinking teenager as being tough and rebellious and lacking in sociability, 
regardless of how much they themselves drink. Conversely, the teenager who 
does not drink tends to be viewed as a somewhat weak, acquiescent type of person 
who has a moderate or low level of sociability. Comparison of these findings 
with those of Bynner (1969) reveals certain similarities. In particular, both 
studies produce a similar kind of ‘toughness’ factor, plus other factors which take 
in interest in the opposite sex, attitudes towards authority, performance at 
school, and other related variables. On this point Clarke et al. (1972) provide 
additional supportive evidence and conclude that behaviour of young smokers 
is in large part defined by peers. They write : 

“Particularly valued in this life-style is an image of ‘toughness’ and 
independence, and a pattern of leisure activities characterized by the 
anticipation of adulthood (including going out to dance-halls, cinemas and 
coffee-bars, listening to ‘pop’ records, spending money on clothes, and 
going out with the opposite sex). Educational success is not disparaged but 
seen rather as something relatively unattainable.” 

Since these two studies were concerned with smoking, the evident similarities, 
plus the finding from the present study that things which correlate with smoking 
also correlate with drinking, provide further evidence that drinking and smoking 
are likely to be functionally equivalent for many teenagers. In particular, the 
desire amongst young people to appear mature and avoid being categorised as 
weak or ‘cissy’, seems to be common to both the above smoking studies and the 
present drinking study. It is apparent that both alcohol and cigarettes are seen 
as means of attaining the one, and of avoiding the other. From the point of 
view of health education, or health propaganda, this suggests that both alcohol 
and cigarettes should, in some respects, be tackled simultaneously. 

The data on interpersonal perception (Chapter 3) show that ‘attractiveness’ 
and ‘sociability’ are seen as desirable attributes. Neither the stereotype of ‘the 
teenager who drinks heavily’, nor that of ‘the teenager who does not drink’, 
yields high scores on a factor of ‘sociability/attractiveness’, however; sug- 
gesting that neither the heavy drinker nor the abstainer serve as an adequate 
model for drinking behaviour. The question remains, therefore, as to why most 
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young people drink, some of them quite heavily, when their stereotyped percep- 
tion of the heavy-drinking teenager is so unfavourable. The following interpreta- 
tion is offered. Examination of the perception of the ‘actual self’ shows that those 
teenagers who drink moderately or heavily (as defined by the drinking index) do 
not see themselves in terms of the stereotype of the heavy drinker, and therefore 
do not see themselves as lacking in attractiveness and sociability. In other 
words, individuals tend to see ‘the heavy drinking teenager’ as drinking more 
than they do themselves. Further light is cast on this paradox by the results 
from the ‘actual self’ which show that the more a young person drinks, the more 
‘attractive/sociable’ he/she sees him/herself. The heavy drinker (as defined by the 
drinking index) rates himself as highest on this factor, and the abstainer as 
lowest. The converse is also true, in that the abstainer rates ‘the teenager who 
does not drink’ as being moderately attractive/sociable, but rates himself as 
very low on this factor. The abstainer, therefore, does not see himself in terms 
of the stereotype of the ‘teenager who does not drink’. The failure of abstainers 
and occasional drinkers to see themselves in terms of their own stereotype of the 
abstainer (that is, their failure to see themselves as being at all attractive/sociable) 
means that abstinence is not reinforcing for them as a means of achieving the 
ideal level of attractiveness and sociability. It seems reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that many would-be abstainers start to drink to achieve more 
attractiveness/sociability. The data show that drinkers do indeed rate themselves 
more highly than abstainers in respect of this factor, so that drinking might 
conceivably offer the abstainer a chance of moving nearer to his preferred self 
concept. However, since the drinkers, as a group, fail to see themselves in terms 
Pf the negative stereotype of ‘the teenager who drinks heavily’, even when they 
themselves do drink heavily, the aversive properties of the heavy drinking 
stereotype do not bear on the situation, and so do not serve as a control on the 
drinking behaviour. Both Mandell et al. (1962) in New York, and Searle-Jordan 
(1970) in a London borough, report that teenagers give ‘to be sociable’ as their 
main reason for drinking, so it seems not unreasonable that a factor of ‘socia- 
bility’ might play at least some part in the motivation of teenage drinking. 

Several researchers have suggested that anxiety might be an important variable 
with respect to drinking. For example, Ritson and Hassall (1970) state that many 
of the alcoholics in their Edinburgh sample seemed to suffer from an ‘excess of 
conscience’. Rosenberg (1969) showed that young alcoholics (aged 30 years or 
less) scored more highly than ‘control alcoholics’ (aged 31 and over) and normals 
on measures of neuroticism and anxiety. Fox (1967) suggests that inability to 
endure anxiety or tension is a characteristic of alcoholics. A study by Smart 
(1968), however, failed to find any consistent relationship between the amount of 
alcohol ‘ordinarily consumed’ by a sample of college students, and scores on the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. In the present study, items were deliberately 
included which might give some indication of anxiety, and a group of items 
did in fact emerge as factor 1/5 (true/false), as described in Chapter 4. This 
factor was given the label ‘anxious’. If alcohol acts in the manner of a tension 
reducer, one might expect the heaviest drinkers to have the highest scores on 
this factor. However, the ‘anxious’ factor fails to emerge as of major importance 
in either the multiple correlation or the H.I.T.S. analysis. It may well be that 
traits like neuroticism or anxiety are frequently found when dealing with groups 
or samples of alcoholics. They do not appear to be of great importance, with 
respect to drinking, in the context of the present normative study however, 
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though there may be individuals in the present sample who do drink primarily as a 
means of anxiety or tension reduction. There is little evidence therefore, to suggest 
that the drinking behaviour of young people in Glasgow is motivated by the 
need to reduce general states of tension or anxiety. Further support for this point 
of view is offered by McClelland (1971) who writes: 

“. . . . we could find no evidence for the widely held psychiatric belief 
that drinking is accompanied by oral gratification or dependency fantasies. 
Nor did anxiety fantasies decrease after small amounts of drinking. It took 
five or six drinks to reduce anxiety thoughts significantly. What did increase 
regularly with drinking were power thoughts — thoughts of having impact 
on others, of aggression, of sexual conquest, of being big, strong and in- 
fluential.” 

Certain specific points arising from the multiple correlation and H.I.T.S. 
analyses are worthy of mention. In the former, the age of the first drink is found 
to be associated with scores on the drinking index, for both girls and boys. 
The data suggest that the heavier drinkers report the age of their first drink as 
being later than the lighter drinkers. Since the very earliest drinking experiences 
tend to take place in the home, under adult guidance, it seems possible that the 
heavy drinkers may be those individuals who do not receive an introduction to 
alcohol in this way, but who are left to discover alcohol and learn its use for 
themselves. Further to this point, it may be argued that parents who do not 
introduce their children to alcohol on certain ‘special occasions’ (the high 
incidence of ‘special occasion’ drinking in the home, amongst the younger boys 
and girls has been reported in Chapter 2) are more likely to have anti-alcohol 
attitudes, or to believe that children should never touch alcohol. The H.I.T.S. 
analysis for the girls shows that the girl who perceives her parents as strict or 
disciplinarian (i.e. not lacking in discipline) is the heaviest drinker. Examination 
of the scores for other variables shows that the girl who abstains and the girl 
who drinks heavily (that is, categories 1 and 5 of the drinking index) are similar 
in having the two highest scores on variable 5, which indicates that parents are 
perceived as having negative attitudes towards teenagers who drink. Categories 
3 and 4 of the drinking index, by contrast, see their parents as having some degree 
of favourability towards teenage drinking. Examination of these variables for 
the boys shows an identical pattern in terms both of perceived parental discipline, 
and of parental attitudes to teenagers drinking, though these variables appear 
to make a less important contribution towards discrimination for the boys than 
for the girls.* The overall picture which emerges is that the heavy drinkers tend 
to have parents who are more disciplinarian, and more disapproving, than the 
moderate drinkers. The group which most resembles the heavy drinking category 
in these respects is the abstinent group. The possible dangers of too strong an 
abstinence orientation in the home, and the hypothesis that abstainers are in 
some ways more ‘at risk’ than moderate drinkers, have been outlined by several 
workers (Williams et al., 1968; Alexander, 1967). The similarities between the 
heavy drinker and the abstainer in the present study provide a certain amount of 
further supportive evidence for such a view. On this topic, Bales (1959) writes: 

*The finding that the heavier drinkers were introduced to alcohol at a later age is supported 
here by findings from the H.I.T.S. analysis. Certain of the variables mentioned do not occur 
in the ‘top ten’ variables for the boys, as listed in Table 20. Nonetheless, the consistency of the 
score profiles, and the similarity with the girls’ results, suggest that these variables may be 
important. From a chronological point of view, the fact that they seem to add further detail 
about ‘age of first drink’ can hardly be overlooked. 
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“Thus total prohibition sometimes overshoots the mark and encourages 
the very thing which it is designed to prevent. This situation is frequently 
found among individual alcoholics whose parents were firm teetotalers and 
absolutely forbade their sons to drink.” , . 

Certain conclusions repeatedly emerge from the later analyses. In particular, 
‘the number of friends who drink’ appears to be of considerable importance. 
The reasons why this is so are to a considerable extent apparent from the results 
in Chapter 2, which show that parental influences upon drinking decline with 
increasing age of youth; and also that drinking in places outside the parental 
home tends to come under the influence of young people themselves, rather than 
adults. Scores on the ‘older generation stereotype’ factor suggest that there may 
in fact be a deliberate withdrawal from adult influence. Given that young people 
as, a group do not appear to drink in an attempt to alleviate general states of 
tension or depression, or to cope with stress, there are certain pointers from the 
present study as to why they do drink. The association between drinking and 
smoking which repeatedly occurs at various stages of the analysis, offers a clue. 
Belief that drinking indicates, for example, ‘maturity’ and the ability to ‘look 
after oneself’ (i.e. belief in an ‘alcohol myth’ factor) is the most consistently 
recurring among the attitude factors and appears similar to certain findings in 
the smoking studies already mentioned. It is argued here, therefore, that young 
people drink, and possibly smoke too, because they believe that alcohol and 
tobacco confer upon the user certain qualities, which include ‘toughness’, 
‘maturity’, sociability and attractiveness to the opposite sex; and may for 
some individuals be symbolic of their rejection of adult authority and/or 
control. Insofar as young people have stereotyped images of drinkers and non- 
drinkers, to drink or not to drink clearly has implications for the way in which an 
individual is perceived by other members of his or her age group. A decision 
about drinking or smoking is therefore likely to be mediated by considerations 
of how favourably one will be perceived by one’s peers. More simply, experi- 
mentation with alcohol is a teenage norm, and deviation from a norm has its 
penalties among teenagers as among other groups. The same may also be true 
of smoking. 

The main cause for concern with adolescent drinking, however, is not that 
most young people drink, nor that they feel the need to maintain status in the 
eyes of their fellows by so doing, but that some of them drink too much or 
drink in such a way that the likelihood of them experiencing problems with 
alcohol in the future is increased. From the data in the present study, certain 
suggestions have been made as to what variables are associated with heavier 
Irinking among adolescents. From the point of view of commencement of 
rinking, for example, it appears that many of the heavy drinkers in the present 
ample were introduced to alcohol later than their more moderate drinking 
.Ilows, which increases the probability that they in fact learned to use alcohol 
aemselves, without the guiding influence of a parent. On the other hand, 
loderate drinkers appear to have parents whose attitudes towards adolescent 
.•inking are tolerant or favourable, in contrast to the negative attitudes of the 
arents of abstainers and heavy drinkers. In addition to these previously dis- 
ussed variables, however, the heavy drinker seems to subscribe to a group of 
attitudes which other categories of drinker subscribe to less strongly, or not at 
11. These attitudes are manifested, for both boys and girls, in high scores on 
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a ‘trouble/precocity’ factor which are characteristic of the heavy drinking group 
alone. The point has already been made in the Introduction, that drinking and 
delinquent or anti-social behaviour may be associated, but that the one does not 
appear directly to cause the other. The findings with regard to the ‘trouble/ 
precocity’ factor provide further evidence for the association. If it is argued that 
drinking is a manifestation of delinquent behaviour and not a direct cause, it 
can be further argued from the present data that the young person who utfes 
alcohol as some form of delinquent expression is more likely to drink heavily. 
It is possible, therefore, that at least a significant proportion of the heavy 
drinkers are motivated not only by the desire for toughness, attractiveness, 
sociability, etc., but by an additional need to express delinquent or anti-adult 
proclivities through heavy drinking. The heavy drinkers also have the highest 
scores on the ‘older generation stereotype’ factor, suggesting that they may feel 
more alienated from adult influence than other groups. 

Drinking as a manifestation of delinquent tendencies however cannot occur 
until introduction to alcohol has taken place. In the first instance, drinking 
amongst young people, away from adult supervision, is probably motivated by 
the need to achieve peer group status in terms of a variety of interpersonal needs. 
From the point of view of anticipatory socialisation, this process may be sum- 
marised briefly as an attempt by most young people to acquire certain adult 
characteristics, at an age before they can become fully integrated into adult 
society. The continuation of under-age drinking will then be reinforced by the 
ongoing interaction and fellowship which they experience from their drinking 
peers, and by their own belief that they appear more attractive and sociable as 
a result of drinking. It is possible, however, that certain young people, as a 
result of their background and experience, may hold strong ‘anti-adult’ opinions, 
or a particular ‘materialistic/cynicaP view of the world, and find that their drinking 
is also reinforced by continued affirmation of their rejection of norms and values 
rather than, or as well as, by the positive social approval of their peers. From the 
start, they can achieve this by drinking more than the amounts usual for their 
age group (thus rejecting one ‘norm’) and by behaving in a variety of other 
‘scandalous’ ways. Though there is no data on this point, one might guess that 
problem drinkers would be of the above type. 

If young people are not introduced by parents to controlled alcohol use in the 
context of normal, everyday social settings, but are left to seek it out in secretive 
non-social settings; and if they receive from the adults with whom they have 
close contact the impression that alcohol use by teenagers is disapproved of, 
or even explicitly forbidden, then a model of alcohol use is provided which is 
eminently suitable as a vehicle for symbolising rebellious feelings towards adult 
authority, or for more general expressions of rejection of adult or conventional 
‘norms’ and value systems. If, on the other hand, children learn that drinking 
is a part of normal everyday life, that it can be a useful concomitant to social 
behaviour, and that it is perfectly acceptable, a model of alcohol use is provided 
which is less likely to be adopted as a means of expressing rebellious feelings 
or more extreme, perhaps anti-social, forms of personal discontent. 


Implications for health education 

Health educators will probably draw their own conclusions from the empirical 
results presented in the report. However, in this section an attempt is made to 
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pinpoint some of the findings which, in the opinion of the authors, have implica- 
tions for ways in which health education, in respect of teenage drinking, could be i 
approached. 

Since young people who drink heavily have high scores on the ‘older generation 
stereotype’ factor and appear to have negative or hostile attitudes towards 
authority in general and schoolteachers in particular, it is doubtful if school- 
teachers are the ideal people to undertake the task of alcohol education in the 
schools. One alternative might be to train interested individuals to undertake 
the task of alcohol education, and to try to ensure that such individuals would 
be less readily perceived by young people as belonging to the category of ‘teacher’. 

If practical considerations dictate that such training of individuals solely for the 
role of health educator in schools is not possible, then interested subject teachers 
might undertake the task, after attending a suitable course of training, by holding 
alcohol education sessions ini several schools. Some subject teachers might 
prefer to carry out this function in schools other than the one in which they 
normally teach. Whichever alternative is chosen, it is desirable to experiment 
with more informal ways of handling sessions than is usual in the context of 
normal lessons. The possibility might also be explored of holding sessions in 
places not associated with the normal ‘lesson’ time-table, such as the gymnasium, 
dining hall, any common room, or even the playing fields, weather permitting. 

A straightforward informational approach (for example, one dealing with 
different types of alcoholic beveragfe, the physiological effects of alcohol on the 
body, the effects of excessive alcohol use, the alcoholic beverage industry, etc.) 
can be useful in providing young people with a store of knowledge about alcohol 
and ensuring that they are aware of the known effects of alcohol, and its benefits 
in many social contexts as well as the dangers of its abuse. The present study, 
however, suggests that such an approach alone is inadequate. Furthermore, the 
lecture to a large audience which stresses the ‘evils of drink’ and adopts an 
abstinence orientation, may be unhelpful, by indicating to young people that 
drinking is an activity through which they can express rejection of adult norms. 

In a review of different approaches to alcohol education, and under the heading 
of No Speech-Making, Unterberger and DiCicco (1968) write: 

“. . . . we are opposed to the typical and perhaps destructive high school 
assembly programs which usually feature speakers on alcoholism. In 
addition to their negligible value as an education experience, they allow 
the school to feel that it has fulfilled its responsibility to teach about 
alcohol.” 

The present study suggests that sessions should in some way be orientated 
towards certain aspects of social interaction (group pressure, need for peer 
group esteem, relations with the older generation, etc.) which appear to be of 
importance in the motivation of adolescent drinking. An approach which is 
purely informational and which concentrates purely on the scientific facts about 
alcohol and its effects, neglects these most important areas. 

It might be worthwhile, therefore, to experiment with informal group sessions 
in which all take part, as a contrast to informational sessions where the roles of 
educator and educated are more clearly defined. Discussion sessions about the 
advantages or disadvantages of certain roles, involving pupils in the ‘devil’s 
advocate’ situation, might help in the development of greater tolerance towards 
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others with different attitudes and opinions. As a more radical approach, 
facilities and staff permitting, health educators might consider whether small 
role-playing experiments in which group members adopt the role of heavy 
drinker or abstainer in a variety of situations (i.e. in the home, at a party, in the 
pub) have any value as a means of allowing individuals to experience in some 
small way roles other than the ones they adopt in everyday life. Such sessions, 
needless to say, would need to be under the supervision of a skilled group leader! 
Whatever methods are adopted, some way is needed of leading young people to 
take a fresh look at certain of their own, possibly oversimplified, attitudes, 
beliefs and opinions. The point that alcohol education sessions be conducted in 
ways which are not immediately identifiable as a mere extension of ‘normal’ 
lessons, or which are not perceived by young people as yet another attempt by 
‘them’ to tell ‘us’ what we are doing wrong, cannot he- over-stressed. Globetti 
(1969), a U.S. specialist in health education, even goes so far as to suggest that 
“how we teach is more important than what we teach.” 

A further topic for consideration concerns the data on the various stereotypes, 
particularly those of the teenager who drinks heavily’ and ‘the teenager who 
does not drink’. Although these stereotypes emerge consistently from the young 
people in every category of the drinking index (i.e. their perception of the ‘heavy 
drinking’ and the ‘abstinent’ teenager is more or less the same regardless of how 
much they drink themselves), there is a failure on the part of the heavy drinkers 
(drinking index 5) and abstainers (drinking index 1) to see themselves in terms 
of these stereotypes. From the point of view of health education, there are 
certain implications from these findings. For example, on the one hand the 
extremely unsociable image which young people hold of ‘the teenager who 
drinks heavily’ could serve as a deterrent to heavy drinking, if those young 
people who in fact drink heavily could be made to see themselves in terms of 
such a stereotype. On the other hand, if young people see themselves in terms of 
this tough, ^ unsociable stereotype, there is a risk that some of them might begin 
to ‘act out’ the role of the heavy drinker, and become confirmed in this role by 
their peers. Some individuals might even find the tough and unsociable role 
attractive. The situation with regard to the abstainer is more straightforward, 
however. By attempting to dispel the negative image of the abstainer as unattrac- 
tive, not particularly sociable, and not tough, young people might be less 
concerned with the negative associations of abstinence which are at present 
apparent in the ‘abstainer’ stereotype, and the value of drinking as a means of 
achieving toughness, attractiveness and sociability might consequently be 
decreased. Needless to say, a direct approach, in which the group leader simply 
states, abstainers are just as attractive, sociable and tough as any one else,” is 
unlikely to be effective. An approach is required which will allow young people 
to arrive at conclusions for themselves. In some respects, the health educator’s 
job is made more difficult, in this area, by the kinds of themes used in alcohol 
advertising. Many advertisements stress the attractive/sociable image of alcohol 
and drinking, and hence, by default, imply that not drinking is not sociable or 
attractive. There is an inconsistency in the legislation, which attempts to control 
the sale of alcohol to young people, but which does not attempt to control 
promotion of sales of alcohol to young people. Many advertisements use themes 
which are attractive to teenagers and it is unrealistic to assume that this attraction 
does not operate below the age of 18 years. Some control of alcohol advertising 
might be of assistance, and would be in line with existing controls on the pro- 
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motion of sales of cigarettes and pharmaceuticals. In a satirical but pointed article 
on the problems of draining ‘alcoholic swamps’, Edwards (1971) a leading i 
psychiatrist in the field of alcoholism, writes, 

“The public health plea is simply that, where measures bear rather 
directly on the relationship between a society and its drug use, health 
considerations should be foremost, rather than an optional extra.” 

A fuller discussion of these and related issues can be found in Stacey and Davies 
(1972). 

The results from the later statistical analyses in the present study consistently 
show relationships between the amounts of alcohol consumed by young people 
and certain of the attitudes and opinions they hold. Several other studies have 
pointed to a similar relationship. Veevers (1971) in a Canadian study, reports 
that attitudes towards the drinking of alcoholic beverages correlate highly with 
reported drinking behaviour. Globetti (1969) in the U.S.A., describes the differ- 
ences in the drinking practices of two communities, and related differences in 
reactions to an ‘alcohol education package’. Williams et al. (1968), also in the 
U.S.A., report relationships between attitudes towards adult and teenage drink- 
ing and reported drinking behaviour. From Australia, Sargent (1971) also shows 
a relationship between a range of cultural attitudes and alcoholism. In the pre- 
sent study relationships occur not only between drinking and attitudes to 
alcohol/alcohol use, but also between drinking and attitudes to a variety of 
topics other than those concerning alcohol and drinking. There is also a strong 
suggestion that drinking and smoking may be associated with similar types of 
attitude. Therefore, it might be advantageous to organise health education, 
dealing with drinking or smoking, on a fairly wide, rather than a specific basis. 

In other words, it is necessary to consider the possibility that excessive adolescent 
drinking (and smoking?) is partly a problem of attitudes and beliefs rather than 
solely one of alcohol (or tobacco); in which case, health education would need 
to cover a broad area of social attitudes and beliefs, in addition to dealing with 
alcohol and tobacco. 

The influence of the peer group upon teenage drinking has been repeatedly 
stressed at various points in the present study. However, evidence suggests that 
parental attitudes and behaviour may also be of some importance^ particularly 
with regard to the formation of anti-adult beliefs and stereotyped perceptions of 
a ‘spoiling’ older generation, by young people. Health educators might thus 
consider the possibility of directing a certain amount of information and propa- 
ganda towards parents, though there are clearly practical difficulties involved. 
Finally, much has been argued about the efficacy of fear arousing appeals in the 
field of public health (Higbee, 1969, Evans et al., 1970, Rogers and Thistle- 
thwaite, 1970, Leventhal, 1965), and a great deal of literature exists on the subject 
of conditions in which fear arousal seems more, or less, effective than other types 
of approach. Further experiment and research is needed to evaluate the strength 
of fear appeals as instruments of attitude and, hopefully, behaviour change, in 
the present context of teenage drinking and smoking. It can be stated, however, 
that appeals of this kind are necessarily specific, concerned directly with the dan- 
gers of alcohol and tobacco. Such attempts to deal with a specific set of attitudes 
might meet with greater success if simultaneous efforts are made to tackle more 
general attitudes and beliefs which are related to the particular behaviour (in 
this instance, drinking) in question. 
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It is worthwhile remembering that at least 80 % of adults in Scotland can be 
classified as drinkers, and there is every reason to suppose that the majority of 
young people in the present sample will also grow up to be drinkers. History 
shows that prohibition legislation produces serious undesirable side-effects, and 
that, if anything, it tends to increase the incidence of problem drinking. An 
abstinence oriented approach is, therefore, unrealistic for a majority of people, 
and probably dangerous from the public health position. In addition, controlled 
drinking in social situations can be both pleasant and socially beneficial. Alcohol 
education should thus stress the benefits and pleasures to be had from moderate 
or controlled use of alcohol, as well as the dangers of its abuse. 


Recommendations 

From a health point of view, the aim with regard to alcohol consumption is 
different from the aim with regard to smoking. Whereas with smoking the main 
intention is to encourage people to abandon the habit, the aim with regard to 
alcohol is not necessarily to produce abstinence (a state of affairs which is 
unlikely to be achieved), but to produce moderate and controlled drinking. An 
attempt is made here to outline certain possibilities for action with a view to the 
achievement of this goal. The recommendations are made on the basis of findings 
from the present study and represent aspects which, in the opinion of the authors, 
might be of interest to individuals or agencies concerned. Other people, however, 
might arrive at different or alternative conclusions. The recommendations are 
made under three headings, concerning parents, educators, and other possibilities 
for action. 

Parents 

1 . The study shows that the heavier drinkers tend to become acquainted with 
alcohol at a later age than the more moderate drinkers. Heavier drinkers also 
tend to have parents who are more ‘disapproving’ in their attitudes towards 
adolescent alcohol use. If parents expressly forbid their children to drink in the 
home, it appears that they might thereby increase the chances that their children 
will drink somewhere else. This is not to say that young people will automatic- 
ally drink; but merely that if they do so they will'probably drink in secret or 
clandestine situations, outside the home and away from adult influence. The 
present study also shows that teenagers drink more heavily and consume ‘harder’ 
beverages when drinking outside the home. It seems advisable, therefore, for 
parents to provide a home environment in which their children can learn the 
controlled use of alcohol, should these young people wish to do so. 

2. The ways in which parents conduct themselves with respect to alcohol will 
influence the ways in which their children respond to alcohol. Clearly, parents 
whose own use of alcohol is excessive, uncontrolled or anti-social, do not 
provide a model which is likely to contribute to the development of patterns of 
alcohol use or non-use in their children uncoloured by emotion or prejudice. 
Similarly, parents who exercise no direction at all over their children’s drinking 
may leave them open to other possibly undesirable influences. Whether parents 
themselves are moderate, light or occasional drinkers, or in fact teetotal, is less 
important however than whether their attitudes towards alcohol are based on 
‘principles’ which are perhaps inflexible or misconceived. By adopting a stand- 
point that teenage drinking is wrong or possibly even ‘wicked’, or that alcohol is 
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‘evil’, parents increase the probability that their offspring will use alcohol if, 
or when, they need to symbolise rejection of parental authority. During adolesc- ' 
ence young people increasingly need to feel that they are making their own 
decisions, and are more likely to respond critically or unfavourably to decisions 
they believe are imposed upon them. From a parental point of view an uncom- 
promisingly prohibitive attitude with respect to teenage drinking is therefore 
probably best avoided. 

3. The study shows that the heavy drinking teenager tends to have more 
money than his more moderate drinking fellows. It is possible, therefore, that 
excessive amounts of money might serve to increase the availability of alcohol, 
cigarettes, etc., for some individuals. Parents might therefore monitor more 
carefully the amounts of money which their offspring receive each week from 
whatever source. Attempts to discourage possibly excessive spending on cigar- 
ettes or alcohol might also be helpful. It should be pointed out, however, that 
there are two disadvantages to this approach which tend to reduce its effective- 
ness. Firstly, the spending money available is almost certainly related to occupa- 
tional status, so that differences in social norms may well account for some of the 
differences in patterns of alcohol use. Also, regulation of spending is a treatment of 
effect rather than cause, because it does not impinge directly upon the initial 
motivation to drink. However, whilst this recommendation is unlikely to con- 
tribute substantially in the long run, it may be worthwhile for parents to attempt 
to control direct means of access to alcohol in some way, as an initial measure, 
and to be alert to the possible dangers of allowing too many ‘wild oats’ to be 
sown. 

4. Parents need a sympathetic understanding of the young person’s friendships, 
group activities and social aspirations. Young people do not like to be thought of 
as cissies or weaklings or as socially unacceptable. They like to be thought of as 
attractive and rather dashing. Evidence from the present study shows that 
teenagers drink because they believe that this will demonstrate their attractive- 
ness and toughness. If certain adults consistently treat young people as juveniles, 
they increase the chances that young people will in their turn treat adults in ways 
which adults do not like. By stressing the fact that teenagers are ‘still children’ or 
that they are ‘too young to know’, adults may provoke the reaction on their part 
that adults are ‘too old’, and that they represent a system of values to be rejected 
in turn. In the present study, strong desires to be older, and positive responses to 
the item, “When I want to do certain things, my parents tell me I’m not old 
enough,” are found to be associated with possible indicators of delinquent 
behaviour, as well as with heavier drinking. In trying to ease the transition from 
adolescent to adult status, parents might try to explain any restrictions in terms of 
meaningful consequences, rather than by placing unnecessary emphasis on the 
teenager’s lack of years. 

5. Evidence from the present study shows that the peer group has considerable 
influence upon teenage drinking behaviour. It might be wise, therefore, for 
parents to permit moderate drinking at parties or gatherings of young people 
in the home. This may serve to provide a drinking model for the group, and 
might reduce the chances of excessive drinking outside the home. The findings 
suggest that where parents forbid certain behaviours, including drinking, they in 
fact prepare a series of behavioural ‘targets’ for the young person if, or when, 
he/she wants to reject adult or parental authority. This may be even more 
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marked if parents themselves are regular drinkers. If young people perceive 
that their parents accept drinking by teenagers, then clearly drinking in itself 
cannot be used to symbolise rejection of authority. If parents treat moderate 
alcohol consumption as acceptable, rather than as something special or forbidden, 
the chances of their children drinking in order to express rebellion against parental 
authority are reduced. 

Educators 

1. The findings show that the more heavily a teenager drinks, the more un- 
favourable are his attitudes towards authority figures in general, and school- 
teachers in particular. This means that the more alcohol a young person con- 
sumes, the more inappropriate is the choice of an authority figure as a vehicle for 
health education. For the task of health education, therefore, it may be advantage- 
ous to use either teachers who have especially friendly and informal relationships 
with young people, or special counsellors who are less readily placed in the category 
'teacher'. The formal pupil/teacher relationship might be abandoned to a large 
extent during health education sessions, and ways sought of producing an 
appropriately informal setting, and of adding variety to the teaching sessions. 

2. There is much evidence to suggest that the formal ‘lecture’ to a large 
audience is of very limited value. With such large groups, much of the face to 
face interchange is lost, and the group becomes more impersonal. However, a 
very open and uninhibited response was obtained from the young people who 
took part in the small group discussions during the early part of the present 
project. It would appear, therefore, that small groups of perhaps not more than 
ten individuals are best from the point of view of health education sessions. 
The problem remains whether individuals should be allocated in any special 
way for these groups. For example, teenagers judged to be ‘high risk’ could 
receive different types of information from those judged to be ‘low risk’. On the 
other hand, this could lead to the development of a certain prestige in belonging 
to a ‘high risk’ group, and to undesirable polarisations if the basis for selection 
were known. Further evidence is needed on this point. 

3. The findings indicate that drinking and smoking are in many ways similar. 
In particular, heavy drinkers tend to be heavy smokers, and tend to hold attitudes 
and beliefs which distinguish them from less heavy drinkers and/or smokers. 
This suggests two possibilities. Firstly, that in many ways health education can 
tackle drinking and smoking simultaneously without detriment to either. Secondly, 
drinking and smoking behaviour can be influenced not merely by concentrating 
on facts or attitudes directly concerned with alcohol and tobacco; but that 
attitudes and opinions on a variety of other topics might also influence drinking 
and smoking. If young people drink or smoke because they feel a need for tough- 
ness, or a need to rebel against certain adult norms, then these topics must be 
discussed too. It follows that certain cherished adult values might be topics for 
critical discussion. 

4. Certain findings from the present report and from the group discussions 
suggest that most young people are aware of the connection between smoking 
and lung cancer, and know something of the unpleasant consequences of exces- 
sive drinking. From the point of view of health education, the infinite elaboration 
of these themes is redundant in terms of facts, and may be positively harmful in 
terms of effects. Simple reiteration of a well worn message may in fact bore 
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teenagers, and fail to improve the situation, or worse might alienate them. 
Information about alcohol therefore needs to be ‘real’ in the sense of being 
informative, and needs to deal with the pleasures of drinking, and the socially 
beneficial effects of controlled alcohol use as well as the dangers of abuse. 
Persistent emphasis of only the negative aspects of alcohol abuse should be avoided 
as this leads too easily to the conclusion that “this is just another adult, telling 
us what we must not do”. In addition, health educators need to be aware of the 
shortcomings of an approach which is purely informational. The supposition 
that excessive drinking or smoking stems from lack of information, and that 
the behaviours in question will cease when the facts are known, is unwarranted. 
Session leaders need to lead discussion in any areas which might be relevant to 
a broad range of attitudes and beliefs associated with drinking and smoking, and 
avoid an exclusive concentration on alcohol and tobacco. In this respect, group 
members should be encouraged to direct sessions or lead discussion on topics 
which they feel to be pertinent. 

5. The present study shows that ‘the teenager who drinks heavily’ is perceived 
by other young people as being tough but not sociable. On the other hand, ‘the 
teenager who does not drink’ is seen as being weak and not very sociable. It is 
apparent, however, that young people fail to see themselves as heavy drinkers, 
even when they are. The unsociable characteristics of the heavy drinker thus do 
not deter them from drinking. In fact, they see themselves as being more sociable 
as a result of drinking. In addition, their drinking behaviour is reinforced by 
the desire to avoid being seen as weak and not very sociable, which is the image 
of the non-drinking teenager. The health educator might profitably attempt to 
redress this imbalance by endeavouring to create a new, more attractive, and 
possibly more realistic, image of the non-drinker, so that the decision not to drink 
no longer has implications about one’s potency or sociability. 


Other possibilities for action 

1. It is apparent from the present study that alcohol and drinking have certain 
strong associations for young people. They associate the consumption of alcohol 
with toughness, maturity, attractiveness to the opposite sex, and the ability to 
‘look after oneself’. They also seem to think that it is only ‘natural’ for a man to 
drink, and that a ‘real’ man can ‘hold his liquor’. These are precisely the areas 
within which many alcohol advertisements operate, and they tend to reinforce 
the mythical attributes of alcohol rather than dispel them. By stressing the 
toughness and sociability (especially sexual attractiveness) associations of 
drinking, they also tend to strengthen by implication the notion that not drinking 
indicates weakness, unattractiveness and lack of maturity. It would be helpful 
therefore if steps could be taken to bring advertisers to consider more carefully 
the dangers to young people of this type of message, given present circumstances. 
In addition, there is an anomaly in the legislation which restricts sales oj alcohol to 
young people but does not restrict promotion of sales to this group. 

2. ‘Toughness’ is associated with drinking in the minds of many young people. 
Certain types of public house probably do more to maintain this association 
than others. For example, the hyper-masculine or men-only bar is probably both 
a reinforcer for, and indirectly a product of, this type of belief. Attempts to 
provide more varied facilities catering more for women or mixed parties, and to 
create less dour drinking surroundings might help to provide a more pleasant and 
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sociable setting for drinking. If the public house came to be viewed as something 
other than a mere ‘drinking machine’, associations between drinking and tough- 
ness or maturity might be weakened. 

3. The finding that open-air, clandestine drinking is most frequent among the 
14 year olds in the present sample, and least frequent among the 17 year olds, is 
of interest. It has been argued that the current legislation with regard to age 
limits might be an influence in this area, insofar as it keeps the younger teenagers 
out of the public house (where some controlling adult influence might be present) 
but fails to stop them obtaining and consuming alcohol. Since young people can 
drink under adult supervision in the home, it might be worthwhile considering 
whether they should be permitted to drink under adult supervision in the public 
house. This would also have the possible advantage of reducing the lure and 
mystique of the public house for the young drinker; and" at the same time ease 
the task of the landlord in observing the law with respect to ‘under-age’ drinking. 

4. The use of alcohol and cigarettes, and the attendant values and attitudes, 
are subjects which concern teenagers, parents and teachers alike. For example, 
certain of the attitudes and beliefs found in the present study are not unique to 
those aged 17 years or under. Some way of permitting a more free exchange of 
ideas between these three groups of people is desirable. In schools, the idea of 
parent/teacher gatherings is not new. Some schools even have teaoher/pupil 
committees. However, there might be advantages in holding parent/teacher/ 
pupil meetings, in the style of an open ‘forum’, to discuss specific problems of 
teenage behaviour, teenage relationships with adults, and the needs, aspirations 
and ambitions of youth. Such a forum would provide scope for interchange of 
views between all three groups. Finally, since a large proportion of teenagers 
have considerable drinking experience by 14 years, it follows that any measures 
of the above type should take place at an age earlier than 14 years. 
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Postscript 


The present survey involved a great number of young people in answering a 
long series of questions on various topics, many of which, it can be argued, are 
nobody’s business but their own. The authors gratefully acknowledge the good 
humour and co-operative spirit of the great majority of those who took part in 
the study, and extend apologies to those who felt that certain questions were an 
invasion of privacy. The authors hope that the study will prove useful for its 
intended purpose. 

A great deal has been written about young people in the preceding pages. It is 
therefore fitting to conclude with some comments, from young people, about 
the present study. 

“To-days survey on Teenage Activities and Interests was on the whole 
quiet good but seemed to me to spend too much time on drink. I realise 
something must be found out about teenagers drinking but we have 
problems much bigger than that. The biggest problem I would say would be 
gangs. This problem is much worse than most adults realise. Certain 
districts of Glasgow must be considered out-of-bounds for most teenagers, 
unless they go there looking for a fight. I also feel a smaller questionnairre 
giving more scope for elaboration rather than just a simple yes, no, true, 
false questionnairre would have been a better idea. This would have given 
more chance for explaining circumstances.” 


“I think that todays survey on Teenage Activities and Interests was very 
interesting. I thought that the survey made me realize more about myself.” 


“This survey, about teenage interests should give a lot of people an idea 
of what we, the teenagers are really like. It’s very easy to be truthfull, as 
no names were given. The half of the things I wrote would never have 
been put down if my name was on it. I wish these surveys had been sent 
to a few parents, to let them see that their teenage son/daughter are not 
the only ones who take a fly drink or smoke. Many parents think that if 
their child wants to drink, he’s ‘heading the right way for trouble . Many 
parents, mine for instance both tell me, if you want to smoke you wont do 
it in here. They both smoke, my father heavily. Its the same with drinking.” 


“This survey, on the whole, should prove to be beneficial to the older 
generation, as the majority seem to think us uncapable of doing anything 
or acting under our own jurisdiction. 
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Although some of the questions are stupid, for example “Do people who 
don’t drink tend to be happy or sad”. How are we meant to know, how other 
people feel. You should leave this to the psychologists. 

When the results of this survey are know I think there will be a bit of 
trouble with the athorities, as I am sure that they don’t realise to what 
extent, we have broken their rules and regulations. However, they must 
realise that most of us are capable of deciding when and where we are going 
to drink or smoke.” 


“On the whole I think this survey would be better suited to some de- 
mented members of the Alchoholics Anonymous.” r 


“I think it is quite right to have a survey on Teenagers. The questions 
were very fair and I did not mind answering them. There was too many 
questions on ‘Drinking’.” 


“Today’s survey to me seems a waste of time both on the participants, the 
examinors and especially the people who came to distribute the papers. 
Government money being spent on something which will probably be 
locked in some old cupboard and never looked at. Today for instance I 
myself am missing an important lesson, 10 women arrived, to me only about 
2 or 3 would have been needed. They get paid for this out of the taxpayers 
money and for what so that some government bureacrat can announce that 
50% of teenagers smoke drink and are in bad health. Surely we know 
this, parent must surely be aware that their children at some time or other 
have or will come in contact with alcohol and cigarrettes. They do not need 
a report such as this, it won’t shock anyone, and it most certainly will not 
make those who involve in such things stop. Reports like this do not prove 
anything to anyone, only confirm what everyone knows, we do not need to 
know the exact figures. All over the world and even in Glasgow itself, 
money is urgently needed to build homes, to feed starving, and yet in my 
mind, money is being wasted on such ventures as this. People are aware of 
the problem of drugs, alcohol, and smoking among teenagers this survey 
will prove nothing except a few figures which everyone will ‘awe’ at but 
not do anything about. A complete waste of time and money then in my 
opinion” 


“I think that the Governments concern for what the teenagers are living 
like to-day is very interesting. There should be a lot more of these surveys 
carried out to find what the older generation think of the younger generation 
and vice versa. 

The only trouble nowadays is that the older generation are too far behind 
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us, they don’t have the faintest idea what our aims are. They they think 
because we wear our hair long, go to pop feastivals, listen to records and 
radio all day long and have sex before marriage that we are wild ignorant 
animals. They don’t realise that it is the younger generation that will be 
running this world in time to come. 

Because I am a (member of an ethnic minority) my parents threaten to 
throw me out of the house if I marry a girl from Scotland, England. I am 
strongly in favour of mixed marriages because it could help to bring this 
world together and when that is accomplished which will not be in my life- 
time the world will be a much better place to live in.” 


“A question I didn’t like was on who gave me drink on any occasion. I 
usually by my beer myself and have never had an trouble in an off-licence 
or bar about being under age.” 


“This survey made me express my opinions on some things that normally 
I wouldn’t dare answer in public, also you didn’t have somebody standing 
over you telling you that you’re too young to express your ideas and views. 

On the whole I enjoyed this survey and hope during my school time I’ll 
be able to answer another one.” 


“I think today’s survey on Teenage Activities and Interests are important 
and neccessary. They are import in the aspect of helping bridge the age gap 
and build an understanding between all people of different ages.” 


“What I think about todays Survey on Teenage Activities and Interests. 
I think the notes were very interesting and I specially liked to answer a lot of 
the questions. It taught me a lot of things I didn’t understand before. And 
the ladies holding it were very co-operative.” 
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APPENDIX 1 


Drinking Index 
Preliminary Considerations 

1. The alcohol content of different beverages varies widely. The alcohol 
content of beverages of the same class is also variable. In addition, not all 
members of the liquor retail trade serve drink (particularly wines and spirits) in 
the same quantities. Finally, not all members of the drinking public consume 
their drinks in standard quantities. The figures used in computing a drinking 
index must therefore be viewed as estimates. 


2. The function of the index is to enable respondents to be rank ordered in 
terms of their alcohol consumption. The index is less reliable as an absolute 
measure of quantities consumed. 

3. The accuracy of people’s answers on the questionnaire is limited by the 
accuracy with which they recall events, their willingness to be truthful, and the 
appropriateness of the forced choice categories offered. 

\ 

Definitions 

1. The alcohol content of wines ranges from about 12% to about 14%. 
Fortified wines, however, may reach 20 % or over. An overall estimate of 15 % is 
used here, when computing the absolute alcohol content of wines. 

la. Wines are not commonly sold by the glass in public houses. Also, there 
is no widely used standard wine measure. Much drinking of wines takes place 
from the bottle, or from tumblers of different sizes. The definition of a ‘glass of 
wine’ is therefore somewhat arbitrary. A figure of 3 oz. is taken as an estimate of 
a ‘glass of wine’. 

2. Beer is customarily served in half-pints and pints. The alcohol content of 
draught beers ranges from about 3-4% to 4-7%. A figure of 4% is used here. 


3. The alcohol content of spirits is one half of the stated proof. Most 
proprietary brands are given as about 70% proof. Unblended malt whiskies, 
however, may reach 80%, 90%, or even 100% proof spirit. A figure of 80% is 
used here, giving an absolute alcohol content of 40 %. 


4. The estimated alcohol content of different classes of beverages, for the 
quantities specified, is given below. 


Amount of absolute 
alcohol (oz.) 


\ pint of beer 

0-40 

single shot (one-fifth gill) spirits 

0-40 

glass of wine (approx. 3 oz.) 

0-45 


In scoring the quantity index, the above were taken as being ‘working equiva- 
lents’ in terms of alcohol content. A more precise measure is not justified in view 
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of the sources of variance listed in paragraphs 1, 2, 3 (see Preliminary Considera- 
tions). 

Using the equivalence values given above, a score of one (1) was awarded for 
each unit consumed, using the lower limits in each forced choice category. 
A histogram of raw scores was constructed for the total consumed, and another 
for the average consumed per drinking occasion. 

Individuals were assigned to one of five categories on the basis of these scores, 
in the following manner : 

All abstainers formed category one. 

The remaining drinking subjects were then placed in categories two, three, 
four or five, by splitting the distribution of raw scores at the 25 %, 50 % and 
75% points, to give as nearly equal numbers in each group as possible. 

The process was applied to both average and total drinking scores, to give 
both a total and an average index. The best overall index is the average, as 
this combines both quantities consumed and drinking occasions, to give a 
quantity frequency type index. 

Finally, in the present study, it should be remembered that subjects are asked 
to recall a variety of specific situations in which they have consumed alcohol. 
Some previous studies have asked a general question about where a person 
‘usually’ drinks, and how much he ‘usually’ consumes. It was hoped that the 
reliability of the information received would be improved by asking subjects to 
report quite specific situations, rather than make a general assessment in answer 
to a general question. 
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APPENDIX 2 


Hierarchical Interactive Tree Structure (H.I.T.S.) 

The H.I.T.S. analysis uses the same variables as the multiple correlation 
analysis, and attempts to describe each drinking category in terms of these 
variables. However, there is not a simple one-to-one correspondence between 
drinking categories and H.I.T.S. categories. The H.I.T.S. uses the five point 
drinking index as its initial criterion, but then permits a certain amount of 
re-allocation to take place. Thus a person who is not typical of a particular 
drinking category (and who therefore in a sense is misclassified) can be re- 
assigned by a neighbouring category with which he has more in common. There 
is thus a degree of flexibility in the formation of categories. 

For example, a given H.I.T.S. category may contain all, or nearly all, of the 
abstainers and thus be equivalent to Drinking Index No. 1. However, the 
H.I.T.S. category may also contain a number of persons from Drinking Index 
2 (light drinkers) who in fact have more in common with abstainers than with 
light drinkers. As a result, both the ‘abstainers’ and the ‘light drinkers’ benefit 
from a type of ‘purification’ process. In addition H.I.T.S. can produce a variable 
number of categories, by virtue of the flexibility of assignment, whilst still using 
the original criterion of classification as a starting point. In the present study, a 
range of solutions from 2 to 10 categories is provided. This type of re-classifica- 
tion is impossible with conventional hierarchical analysis. 

For each group, the H.I.T.S. analysis lists variables in decreasing order of 
importance. The variables selected first will thus be those which differentiate 
between that group and the rest of the sample to the highest degree. In the results 
tables (Tables 20 and 21), the first ten most salient variables for each of the five 
groups defined by the five group solution are given. A pool of twenty variables 
(out of a total of thirty) is sufficient to cover the first ten variables for all groups, 
since many variables occur in one or more groups. 

Macrologic 

The macrologic of the program is based on achieving a good discrimination 
between groups of observations, measured by the value of the dependent variable 
in those groups, and described by the values of the independent variables. The 
mechanism of the discrimination is based on sums of squares variation of obser- 
vations from group centroids, and it is these values which determine the solution. 

The steps which take place follow this pattern: Having decided to divide a 
group (the total sample in the first instance, and the least homogeneous group at 
subsequent levels), the division is made on the basis of increasing the discrimina- 
tion with respect to the dependent variable. After an initial separation, a 
cycling procedure, described below, continues until the solution stabilises. The 
cycles undertaken are such as to simultaneously consider all two-way interactions 
taking place between the criterion (dependent) variable and each independent 
variable. The cycles stop when changing individuals from one group to another is 
no longer useful in improving the overall homogeneity and likewise the discrim- 
ination on the dependent. When the solution is thus stabilised, the solution is 
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described in full and the least homogeneous group becomes the candidate for 
the next division. Divisions and cycles continue until the specific upper limit of 
groups is reached and the run is then completed. 
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APPENDIX 3 


General Instructions to Field Workers 
Arrival at the school 

1. Arrangements should be made for the team to congregate outside one of 
the school entrances, so that teams enter the school en masse rather than as a 
stream of individuals. As a general rule, the team leader should act as spokesman. 

2. Teams should arrive 15-20 minutes before testing is due to commence, 
to allow time for preparation of visual aid material, and to solve any minor 
administrative problems which may arise. 


Questionnaires 

The questionnaire schedule takes the form of a single booklet, comprising a 
face page and six questionnaires. Subjects work through the questionnaires 
sequentially, without stopping. v 

It is recommended that a few spare questionnaire schedules be taken to each 
session, to replace any which are not clearly printed, or which are incorrectly 
assembled. 


The components of the questionnaire schedule are as follows: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Face page (white). General introductory message. 

Questionnaire one (yellow). Background information, hobbies and 

pastimes. 


Questionnaire 2(a) (pink). The kind of person you are. 

Questionnaire 2(b) (pink). The kind of person you would like to be. 

Questionnaire 3 (blue). Drinking and smoking behaviour. 

(note that part of questionnaire 3 is 
to be filled in by non-drinkers only. 

This section is on white paper). 

Questionnaire 4 (buff). Attitudes to alcohol and drinking. 


Questionnaire 5 (green). 

Questionnaire 6(a) (pink). 
Questionnaire 6(b) (pink). 


(i) Opinions and beliefs (general). 

(ii) Opinions and beliefs (self). 
The teenager who drinks heavily. 
The teenager who does not drink. 


Length of session 

Two class periods are allocated per session. This should be sufficient for the 
slowest classes to complete the questionnaires. Many classes will be considerably 
faster than this. 

There is no break during the session. 
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Procedure 

1. All examples and visual aids should be drawn on the blackboard before the 
session commences. Ideally, this takes place before children have entered the 
classroom. 

2. One questionnaire schedule is distributed to each person in the class. Each 
schedule will have entered on the top right corner the code number of the 
school and class. 

3. Ensure that every child has a schedule bearing the appropriate codes', and 
is equipped with a serviceable writing implement. Field workers will require to 
carry a box of pencils or biros for those subjects who need them. 

4. Children should be requested not to open their schedules, or start answer- 
ing, until told to do so. 

5. The team leader gives her introductory speech. 

6. After the team leader’s speech, any questions of a general nature are 
answered. Subjects are then told that if they have any problems during the 
session, they should simply put up their hands; they should not discuss problems 
with their neighbours. 

Subjects can then commence answering. 


From this point on, the schedules are designed to be self-administering. In 
practice, however, there will be many classes where additional help and guidance 
is necessary. Team members must be on the lookout the whole time for any 
difficulties which arise. 

Special attention should be paid to the following points: 

Questionnaire 1. Questions 10 and 11 

A description of the father’s job is required here, as well as a simple job name. 
Team members must organize themselves so that every subject has his answer 
inspected and passed as satisfactory. The reason for this description is that some 
subjects put down very general job names such as ‘engineer’, ‘salesman’ or 
‘branch manager’, which are impossible to code according to S.E.S. (social class) 
without more detail. On the other hand, some jobs like ‘bus conductor’ are self- 
explanatory, so some discretion is called for in deciding what is a satisfactory 
answer. 

It is vital that this question is correctly filled in. 

Questionnaire 2a 

Watch for any difficulties which may arise. As a general rule, there is little 
difficulty once the first few items have been answered. 

Questionnaire 2b 

Subjects must be quite clear about the difference between 2a (self) and 2b 
(ideal self). 
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One or two ‘spot checks’ are advisable. (“Who are you telling us about this 
time?”). 

Questionnaire 3 

This is the most complicated of the questionnaires. Field workers should be 
completely familiar with those sections to be filled in by smokers and drinkers, 
and those to be filled in by non-smokers and abstainers. 

Questions 15, 16, and 17 concern specific types of drinking situation. Be on 
the lookout for subjects who find difficulty with questions demanding up to 2 
ticks per item, (e.g. “Who was there?” and “Who did you get your drinks 
from?” Although subjects are filling in one table, these are in fact two distinct 
questions). The ‘drinks’ table may also cause some difficulty. 

On the true/false question concerning alcohol and alcoholics (question 8) 
some subjects may object that they know nothing about this topic. They should 
be encouraged by pointing out that we are not interested in whether they choose 
the ‘right’ answer, (there are no ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ answers) but only in what 
they think. 

Questionnaires 4 and 5 

On the ‘agree/disagree’ items, some subjects may try to save themselves effort 
by endorsing one category (probably ‘uncertain’) for all items. Field workers 
should watch out for ‘runs’ of this kind. Where they occur, subjects should be 
asked to check the list again. 

On true/false items subjects must answer one way or the other; (sometimes, 
subjects draw a tick which overlaps equally into both boxes in an effort to avoid 
choosing). 

Questionnaires 6a and 6b 

As 2a and 2b. Make sure that subjects realize what kind of teenager they are 
describing, and that the difference between 6a and 6b is apparent (i.e. are they 
talking about ‘teenagers who drink heavily’, or about ‘teenagers who do not 
drink’?) 


Checking procedure 

Schedules are checked as they are collected 

and 

collected as they are completed. 

Checking is performed as follows : 

1. Ensure that questions 10 and 11 in questionnaire 1 are satisfactory. 

2. Turn to question 1 1 in Questionnaire 3, to determine whether the subject 
is a ‘drinker’ or an ‘abstainer’. Then check that the appropriate sections have 
been filled in. 

3. Turn to questions 15, 16 and 17 in questionnaire 3 and ensure that these 
are filled in consistently; (for instance, if a child ticks that he has never had a 
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drink in his own home, and then goes on to say who was there and who he got 
his drinks from, this is not consistent). 

4. Flip through the questionnaire to see if any page has been missed. Any 
runs of blank answer spaces are readily detectable; spotting individual 
omissions is a little harder. Any errors or omissions should be brought to the 
attention of subjects for correction. 


Supplementary suggestions 
Classroom atmosphere 

Schoolchildren are used to discipline, and to expect an authoritative manner 
from the person taking over from the class teacher. The team leader should 
establish firm control at the commencement of the session. If talking is allowed, 
the quality of children’s answers will deteriorate. An over-authoritative, or 
antagonistic manner may also prove detrimental, however, if this produces a 
tense, anxiety provoking atmosphere. 

Correcting answers 

When a subject makes an error, much time may be wasted in ‘rubbing out’, or 
in passing erasers to and fro. Encourage subjects to cross out rather than rub out, 
and to indicate their new choice clearly in a different space. Remember that 
incomplete or ‘half-hearted’ crossing out may make marking difficult. 

Poor readers 

In certain classes, it occasionally becomes apparent that one person is having 
extreme difficulty. Extremely slow progress through the questionnaires often 
indicates problems with reading and/or comprehension. In such a case, one team 
member should sit with the individual in question, and read or explain each item 
as it comes up. If there is more than one such case, it may be worthwhile to em- 
ploy one team member ‘full-time’ on the difficult cases. 

Early finishers 

As subjects complete the schedule, they should be given further tasks to keep 
them busy and prevent interference. 

The following selection of essay titles is suggested : 

1 . What I think about today’s survey on Teenage Activities and Interests. 

2. Does space travel cost too much? 

3. What caused the Ibrox disaster ? 

4. A day in the life of a ‘pop’ group. 

5. Clothes and fashion today. 

6. Is television good or bad ? 
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After the session 

1. Completed questionnaires should be placed in a pile where they are 
clearly visible. 

2. The team leader should thank the children for helping, and the head 
teacher or principal for his co-operation. 

3. Check thoroughly that no questionnaires have been left behind in any of the 
classrooms. 

4. Questionnaires should be delivered as soon as possible to the appropriate 
collection point. 
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APPENDIX 4 


Sampling 

The sample for the main study was designed by Mrs. Brenda Hope at the 
Office of Population Censuses and Surveys. As with the pilot study, permission 
was first sought from the L.E.A. (in this case the Glasgow Education Committee) 
to proceed with the study. The final decision on whether or not to participate, 
however, lay with the individual head teachers and principals. A detailed 
description of the sample design is given below, and some of the problems 
outlined.* As a precursor, a statement about the older subjects in the sample is 
necessary. Up to the age of 15 years, a theoretically representative sample can 
be obtained in schools. After this age, this is no longer true, since there is a high 
degree of selection amongst those who stay on at school in the sixth form. The 
only way to obtain a truly representative sample after this age is to contact 
those members of classes who have left school. Tracing members of the selected 
classes is both a costly and time-consuming process, and was not possible within 
the scope of the present study. As an attempt to overcome the problem, classes 
from colleges of various types were used. Since many employers make block or 
day release attendance compulsory, selection pressures are assumed to be 
reduced, if not eliminated. It should be borne in mind, however, that the sample 
over the age of about 15 years is drawn from a more restricted population than 
that below this age, and that males tend to predominate in many of the ‘tech- 
nical’ colleges and classes. Even in mixed colleges an approximately equal sex 
division does not always obtain. As a result, there is a shortage of females in the 
highest (17 years old) age group. 

Procedure 

In the first instance, each of the schools and colleges in the sample was con- 
tacted by a letter from the director of the Scottish Health Education Unit, in 
which the project was outlined. Head teachers and principals were asked to reply 
by means of an S.A.E., indicating whether they would be willing to participate 
in the study. Upon receipt of an affirmative reply, a further letter was sent, and a 
form enclosed on which numbers of classes and composition of classes was to be 
indicated. Suitable times were also sought on which an O.P.C.S. field worker 
could visit the school or college to select the appropriate classes and arrange 
details of the testing session. 

A copy of instructions and procedure for field workers is included in Appendix 
3 . 


*The sampling section was prepared and written by Brenda Hope, to whom sincere thanks are 
due. 
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STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARDS ALCOHOL USE AMONGST 
ADOLESCENTS IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF FURTHER 

EDUCATION 

SAMPLE DESIGN 
by Brenda Hope 


1. Sample Requirements 

The basic requirements of the sample design were : — 

i. obtain a representative random sample of secondary schools and further 
education colleges in Glasgow. 

ii. from within the selected primary units draw a representative random 
sample of young people in each of the following age groups 14 years, 15 
years and 16/17 years. 

iii. take a representative random sample of classes at each age level. 

2. Sample Design 

The sample design was a two-stage multi-stratified one. 

Stage I 

The first stage consisted of a representative random sample of schools and 
further education colleges. These were stratified by school type, that is, education 
authority, grant-aided, independent and approved, and college type, that is, 
education authority and central institutions. Within type they were grouped by 
sex of population, that is, boys only, girls only and mixed. 

Stage II 

The second stage units were the classes or groups used for teaching purposes 
within the selected primary units. 

3. Sample size 

The total set sample size required was 2106 individuals distributed propor- 
tionally between schools and further education colleges, and equally between the 
three separate age groups (see paragraph lii). The set sample size for each age 
group was to be approximately 700, to achieve about 500 interviews from each. 

4. Sampling Frame 

(1) There was no current sampling frame available from which the detailed 
information about schools and further education colleges could be obtained. 
For schools it was possible to obtain the following from the Scottish Education 
Department, 

(a) the names of all schools in Glasgow stratified by school type (see 2. 
Stage I) 

(b) the total number of boys and girls in each of the required age groups by 
school. 
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From the Scottish Educational Statistics 1968, 

(c) the age ratios in each separate school year for all schools in Scotland. 

(d) the percentage of each eligible age group (14, 15 and 16/17 year olds) 
found in each school year for all schools in Scotland. 

(2) For further education colleges there was only a limited amount of data 
available. This was compiled by the Scottish Education Department and 
consisted of the following, 

(a) the names of all colleges grouped according to type, that is, educational 
establishments, central institutions and voluntary bodies. 

(b) the total number of males and females in the three age groups, under 
16 years, 16 years and 17 years, for every college. 

5. Problems Associated with Designing the Sample 

(1) Classes and age levels are not necessarily the same thing especially in the 
15+ age group in schools and for all age groups in colleges. This presented 
difficulties because either classes or age groups would be sampled, but it was 
virtually impossible to combine the two. 

(2) There would be some difficulty in trying to define a ‘class’, particularly 
for the 15+ age group in schools and for most groups in colleges, as these tend 
to be flexible with constant movement between groupings. 

(3) There were no data available about the average size of groups used for 
teaching purposes within colleges. This meant that no estimates of class or 
group size could be given until the further education colleges had been selected, 
and had agreed to co-operate with the enquiry*. An alternative method of 
sampling would involve eliminating classes or groups as second-stage units by 
going direct from the first stage units to a sample of individuals. This however 
would involve taking a proportion of individuals from each eligible class and 
forming them into a group for the purpose of completing the questionnaire. 
This was not pursued because it would present considerable organizational 
problems for both schools and colleges. 

(4) The primary units could be selected with probability proportional to the 
size of the eligible population or with unit probability. Selecting with probability 
proportional to size would involve taking a set sample of equal numbers from 
within each primary unit. For interviewing purposes complete classes had to be 
selected. As class size was expected to vary considerably within and between 
primary units it would be difficult to achieve equal numbers in each school or 
college. However, selection with uniform probability would enable a variable 
number of eligible individuals to be selected from within each primary unit. This 
was a more satisfactory method because it would be unnecessary to achieve equal 
numbers in each school or college. 

6. Sampling Procedure 

The total eligible population in Glasgow schools and colleges was distributed 
as shown in Table 1. 

*The research officers at Strathclyde university wanted to avoid contacting further education 

colleges to obtain basic information before the sample was drawn. 
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(1) TABLE I 



Population in schools and colleges 


1 

2 

3 

4 


14 year olds 

15 year olds 

16/17 year olds 

Total 

Schools 

15 426 

6929 

7258 

29 613 

Colleges 

— 

1095 

7655 

8750 

Total 

15,426 

8024 

14 913 

38 363 


Source : Returns made to Scottish Education Department from Schools (in 1969) and Colleges 


It was necessary to obtain approximately equal numbers in each age group, 
therefore a weight of two had to be applied to the population of 15 year olds’ 
This weight enabled comparisons to be made between the two different age 
groups at the analysis stage. Table II gives the population (taken from Table I) 
after the weight of two had been applied to the population of 15 year olds. 


(2) TABLE II 

Theoretical distribution of weighted sample population 



14 year olds 
(weighted x 1) 

15 year olds 
(weighted X 2) 

16/17 year olds 
(weighted x 1) 

Total 

(weighted) 

Schools 

15-426 

(33-26%) 

13-858 

(29-87%) 

7258 

(15-65%) 

36-542 

(78-78%) 

Colleges 

— 

2190 

(4-72%) 

7655 

(16-50%) 

9845 

(21-22%) 

Total 

15-426 

(33-26%) 

16-048 

(34-60%) 

14-913 

(32-14%) 

46-387 

(100%) 


For analysis involving the total sample a weight (the reciprocal of that in Table 
II) had to be applied to make the distribution of young people between the age 
groups the same as the distribution of all 14, 15 and 16/17 year olds in Glasgow. 

As indicated in Table II 78-78% of the set sample would be in schools and 
21-22% in colleges. Therefore, the size of the school sample= 

78-78 

X 2106=1659 individuals 

100 

Therefore, the size of the college sample = 

21-22 

X 2106=447 individuals 

100 

(3) Table III gives the expected distribution of the weighted sample by age and 
schools and colleges, applying percentages from Table II. 
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TABLE III 

2 3 



14 year olds 
(weighted x 1) 

15 year olds 
(weighted X 2) 

16/17 year olds 
(weighted x 1) 

Total 

(weighted) 

Schools 

700 

629 

330 

1659 

Colleges 

— 

100 

347 

447 

Total 

700 

729 

677 

2106 


Therefore the probability of selection of each 14 year old is, 


700 /Table III col. 

\Table I col. 1 
'ear old, 

/Table II 

\Table I 


15 426 

of each 16/17 year old, 

677 /Table III col. 


14913 


col. 3 

and of each 15 year old 

729 /Table III col. 


8024 


/lame u 
\Table I 


col. 2 



7. Sample design for schools 

(1) It was necessary to provide an estimate of the average class size in schools 
as this would influence the number of primary units selected. 

The Scottish Education Statistics for 1968 gave an average class size as taught 
for education authority and grant aided schools in Glasgow. These range from 
14-2 persons to 25-2 persons per class. It was decided to base the estimates on 
25-2 persons per class as this would achieve a lower estimated figure of eligible 


TABLE IV 

Estimated average number of classes per school using unweighted population figures 


Ages 

Number of classes 

Average number of classes per 
school 

14 years 

15-426 (school pop.) 

-612-14 

25 -2 1 (av. class size) 

612-14 (classes) 

-7-75 

79 2 (no. schools) 

15 years 

6929 (school pop.) 

= 274-96 

25 -2 1 (av. class size) 

274-96 (classes) 

= 3-67 

75 2 (no. schools) 

16/17 years 

7258 (school pop.) 

=288-02 

25 -2 1 (av. class size) 

288-02 (classes) 

=4-24 

68 2 (no. schools) 

1 


Total number of classes per 
school= 15-66 
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classes per school than would 14-2. Doing this would achieve a smaller sampling 
fraction for classes within schools, and thus there would be a greater chance of 
achieving on average a minimum of 4 eligible classes in all schools, including 
those with a small eligible population. 

1. As described in paragraph 7(1) above. 

2. Total number of schools in Glasgow containing individuals in the relevant 
age group. 

Therefore, to achieve an average of 4 classes per school the overall sampling 
fraction for classes within schools was as follows, 

4 ^average number of classes required per school \ 1 

-I average number of eligible classes per school see Table 

VI 


15-66 VI V) 
rounded up to 


3-91 


However, as classes containing mainly 15 year olds were to be weighted up by 
2 the following applied, 

(a) classes containing mainly 14, 16 and 17 year olds were sampled at an 
interval of 

(b) classes containing mainly 1 5 year olds were sampled at an interval of 

(2) Sampling fraction used for selecting schools 

Let the probability of selection of any one school be F. The probability of 

1 

selection of 14, 16 and 17 year olds was — (X 1 )* and of weighted 15 year olds 

22 

1 

— (X")*. 

11 

The probability of selecting classes containing 14, 16 and 17 year olds was \ 
(F 1 ) and of classes containing mainly 15 year olds | (F“). 

Therefore, the sampling fraction used for selecting schools was F where: 

(a) for 14, 16 and 17 year olds 


1 


FxF‘=X' which equals Fxi=- 

Therefore, F=5-5 
(b) for 15 year olds 


22 


1 


FxF'^X" which equals Fx|=— 

11 

Therefore, F=5-5 

(c) from a total of 79 schools select 1 in 5-5 

79 

There, number of school selected = =14. 


5-5 


*Xi =- 


1 

22 
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Distribution of eligible population in schools in Glasgow by school type and sex of population within schools 




ja £ 
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•Actual distribution of primary units is 


(3) The possibility of using two stratification factors was considered but as 
shown in Table V the small population in some cells made this impossible. The 
independent school and three approved schools presented additional problems 
because they were only a small part of the total population, and to ensure these 
schools were correctly represented they could not be sampled in the same way 
as education authority and grant-aided schools. Therefore school type, that is 
education authority, grant-aided and independent/approved was used as a 
stratification factor. 

(4) Schools were sampled in the following way: 

(a) education authority and grant-aided schools (total 75) were treated as 
two separate strata. Within each stratum the schools were listed in the 
following groups; mixed, boys only and girls only. Schools were 
sampled from each stratum by going through at an interval of 5-5 from 
a random start. This achieved 12 education authority schools and 2 
grant-aided. See Table VI. 

8. Sample design for Further Education Colleges 

The expected distribution of the weighted sample by age within colleges is 
shown in Table II above. 

(1) The sampling fraction for selecting further education colleges was arrived 
at in the following way: 

Let the probability of selection of any one college be f. The probability 
of selection of 14 and 16/17 year olds was — (x ! ), and of weighted 15 year 


olds — (x") 1 . 

11 

Let the probability of selection of classes or teaching groups containing 
mainly 16/17 year olds be f b‘ and of classes containing mainly 15 year olds 

Therefore, the sampling fraction for selecting colleges was f where: 

(i) for 16/17 year olds 
1 

f x fb‘= — 

22 

(ii) for 15 year olds 
1 

fxfb”= — 

11 

Therefore, it was necessary to decide 

a. the sampling fraction for selection colleges (f) 

b. the sampling fraction for individuals within colleges (fb) 

Total number of colleges from which sample drawn=15. 

Therefore, the two r easonable choices about the size of f were, 

J For detailed explanation see paragraph 6(3) above. 
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1 

(iv) let f=- to achieve 5 colleges, 

3 

1 

(v) let f=- to achieve 3 colleges. 

5 

It was decided that 5 colleges would provide sufficient information for analysis. 
Fewer than 5 would present difficulties in the event of one or more refusals, and 
more than 5 would have increased the sampling interval within colleges, and 
have dispersed the sample too widely. 

Therefore, the probability of selecting colleges, and classes within these was, 

1 1 

(vi) for 16/17 year olds=-xfb'= — 

3 22 

1 3 1 

.‘.fb'= — X = 

22 7-3 

1 1 

(vii) for 15 year olds=-xfb"=— 

3 11 

I 3 1 

.-.0)"=— x = 

II 3-7 

Therefore, within the sampled colleges 1 in 7-3 classes containing 16/17 year 
olds, and 1 in 3-7 containing 15 years olds, were taken. 

(2) Colleges were sampled in the following way : 

Education authority establishments and central institutions were treated 
as two separate strata. Within each stratum colleges were listed in the 
following groups, mixed, boys only and girls only. Colleges were selected 
from each stratum by going through at an interval of 3 from a random start. 

9. Set and Achieved Sample of Schools and Colleges 

(1) The set sample consisted of 14 schools and 5 colleges. These received a 
letter from the Scottish Health Education Unit explaining the purpose of the 
enquiry and asking if they were willing to co-operate 1 . Ten schools and 4 
colleges agreed to participate. Two schools refused on religious grounds and 
two because pupils were preparing for examinations and so could not give up 
valuable study time. The college which refused did so because it had a very 
small eligible population which did not wish to participate. 

Social Survey Division sent a letter to each co-operating school and college, 
explaining the sample, together with a form onto which they were asked to give 
the names of the classes/groups containing eligible students and the total number 
of pupils in each class 2 . It was relatively easy for schools to identify eligible 
classes by name, but in colleges where age is not the prime grouping factor 


1 See Appendix. 

2 See Appendix. 
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this presented difficulties. It was realized that there would be some problems 
in colleges and this is why they received different forms from the ones sent to 
schools 3 . Two selected colleges had very large eligible populations, and in the 
time available it was impossible for these colleges to supply details of all the 
eligible groups. Therefore, they supplied the names of 25 groups which were 
known to contain the various age groups required 4 . 

(2) Set sample size after selection of classes/teaching groups. 

In schools classes containing mainly 14 and 16/17 year olds were sampled at an 
interval of £ and those containing mainly 1 5 year olds at an interval of One 
in 7-3 groups in colleges which contained mostly 16/17 year olds were selected, 
and 1 in 3-7 containing mostly 15 year olds. 

The sample of classes/groups produced the following number of individuals. 


14 year olds = 

641 

15 „ „ 

626 

16/17 year olds = 

377 

Total 

1644 


The 16/17 age group was deficient for the following reasons, 

(a) in two selected colleges it was not possible to draw the sample from the 
total eligible groups. See paragraph 9(1) above. 

(b) the size of the eligible populations in the colleges, as obtained from the 
information supplied by colleges, was smaller than given in the 1968/9 
figures for colleges from which Social Survey estimates were prepared. 

One means of compensating for this deficiency would have been to increase by 
2 the probability of selection of classes. This was tried but unfortunately 
achieved over 800 16/17 year olds. Using a group of this size would have 
increased to an unmanageable size the number of second stage units within 
some schools/colleges, and would have involved re-weighting at the analysis 
stage. Therefore, the set sample of 16/17 year olds remained at 377. 

10. Achieved Sample 

TABLE VII 

Achieved sample after completion of fieldwork 


Set Sample 
Corrected to 1 

No. Pupils 
1644 
1607 

°/ 

/o 

100 2 

Dealt with 

1607 

100 

Ineligible: 19 year olds-f- 

20 

1 

Eligible 

1587 

99 

Interviews 

1337 

83 

Refusals 

1 

0 

Non-contacts 

249 

16 


Some actual class sizes, when interviewers arrived at the schools/colleges, were different from the ones the 
schools/college gave to sampling branch. 
a All percentages rounded to nearest whole number. 

3 See Appendix. 

4 The 25 groups supplied contained 450 eligible young people. The total eligible population in 
these colleges at 1968/9 was 2549. 
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APPENDIX 5 


Letters to principals and head teachers 

LETTER FROM SCOTTISH HEALTH EDUCATION UNIT 


Dear Principal 

STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARDS ALCOHOL USE AMONGST ADOLESCENTS 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

The Scottish Health Education Unit has recently commissioned a study of certain aspects of 
alcohol use amongst adolescents in Glasgow. The research is being carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Strathclyde University, in collaboration with the Social Survey Division 
of the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys. The Glasgow Education Department has 
approved the scheme, and given permission for approaches to be made to individual head- 
teachers and principals in connection with this project. 

The object of the study is to obtain information about the pattern of teenage drinking, and the 
attitudes of young people to alcohol use. It is hoped that these findings might have implications 
for future programmes of health education. 

For the project, a sample of young people (both sexes) is required, aged from 14 to 17 years in 
schools, and from 15 to 17 years in colleges. Testing will take place between the end of February 
and the end of March, 1971. 

We would very much appreciate your help in this endeavour. If you agree, members of certain 
classes in your college will be asked to complete a set of questionnaires. The questionnaires 
are administered to entire classes by specially trained teams of workers, so no work is involved 
for members of your own teaching staff. All information received is absolutely anonymous, 
and is treated as strictly confidential. Final results will be presented in the form of a report. 

I appreciate that the testing sessions may involve a certain amount of organisation on your 
part, but I very much hope that you will feel able to help us with this enquiry. 

I look forward to receiving your answer, which you will note from the stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed has to be sent in the first instance to London. 

Yours faithfully 
Dr. A. YARROW. 
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LETTER FROM SCOTTISH HEALTH EDUCATION UNIT 


Dear Head-teacher 

STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARDS ALCOHOL USE AMONGST ADOLESCENTS 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

The Scottish Health Education Unit has recently commissioned a study of certain aspects of 
alcohol use amongst adolescents in Glasgow. The research is being carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Strathclyde University, in collaboration with the Social Survey Division 
of the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys. The Glasgow Education Department has 
approved the scheme, and given permission for approaches to be made to individual head- 
teachers and principals in connection with this project. 

The object of the study is to obtain information about the pattern of teenage drinking, and 
the attitudes of young people to alcohol use. It is hoped that these findings might have implica- 
tions for future programmes of health education. 

For the project, a sample of young people (both sexes) is required, aged from 14 to 17 years in 
schools, and from 15 to 17 years in colleges. Testing will take place between the end of February 
and the end of March, 1971. 

We would very much appreciate your help in this endeavour. If you agree, members of certain 
classes in your school will be asked to complete a set of questionnaires. The questionnaires are 
administered to entire classes by specially trained teams of workers, so no work is involved for 
members of your own teaching staff. All information received is absolutely anonymous, and is 
treated as strictly confidential. Final results will be presented in the form of a report. 

I appreciate that the testing sessions may involve a certain amount of organisation on your 
part, but I very much hope that you will feel able to help us with this enquiry. 

I look forward to receiving your answer, which you will note from the stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed has to be sent in the first instance to London. 

Yours faithfully 


Dr. A. YARROW. 
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Scottish Health Education Department Enquiry Ref, no 


Total 
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identity 
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olds on roll 
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identity 
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olds on roll 
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Form/ group 
identity 

No. of 17 yr. 
olds on roll 
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N.B. In the fore/ group identity boxes will you please indicate the name or 
identity letter of the form or group. 
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N.B. In. the forn identity boxes will you please indicate the name or "streaming 1 ' letter of 
the class. 



Office of Population Censuses and Surveys 

Social Survey Division 

Atlantic House Holborn Viaduct London EC1N 2PD 

Telephone 01-583 8931 ext 


Please reply to 
Your reference 

Our referenco 

Date 


Dear Principal 

STUDY OP ATTITUDES TOMAEDS ALCOHOL USE AMONGST ADOLESCENTS IN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OP FURTHER EDUCATION 

You wore contacted recently by Dr Yarrow of the Scottish Health Education Unit 
in connection with an enquiry being made by his unit into the attitudes of 
adolescents towards alcohol use* I bolieve he has already mentioned that part 
of the enquiry is being undertaken by the Social Survey Division. The work of 
obtaining a representative sample in a few selected schools and colleges is 
being carried out by Sampling Branch of the Social Survey Division. 

The preliminary part of the enquiry involves obtaining information about the 
number of pupils who will be in the following separate age groups, 15, 16 and 17 
years old on 1 February 1971. From the colleges we would like to draw a sample 
of classes containing eligible individuals. However, in order to select classes 
it will be necessary to know the number of separate classes which for teaching 
purposes contain mostly 15 year olds, 16 year olds or 17 year olds. If it is 
possible for you to supply this information could you complete the attached 
sheet. I realize that some pupils may be grouped by factors other than age. 

If this is the case perhaps you could lot me know if there is a suitable means 
by which groups of pupils in the ago groups stated above could be sampled. If 
it is possible to give details of these groupings on the attached sheet I would 
be most grateful. 

Wo would like to carry out the interviewing stage on the promises of the selected 
colleges because there is evidence that variations in the administration of 
questionnaires and differences in the situations in which work is carried out can 
influence the answers that students give. Also, such questions should be presented 
in written form and answered anonymously. As in all Social Survey enquiries, any 
information obtained is treated as strictly confidential, and no names of colleges 
will be mentioned in any reports of the results. It will be unnecessary for us 
to record the names of the young people who take part. 

A member of our interviewing staff will be contacting you in January to discuss 
with you the possibility of seeing the selected classes later in the term. She 
will explain at that time the help we would like from you in making the students 
available for approximately two teaching periods before the end of the term. If 
there are any questions you wish to raise in. connection with the sampling aspects 
of this survey, 1 shall be pleased to deal with them. 

I look forward to receiving the completed form from you in the near future. 

Yours sincerely, 


Brenda Hope (Mrs.) 
Social Survey Officer, 
Sampling Branch 
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Office of Population Censuses and Surveys 

Social Survey Division 

Atlantic House Hoiborn Viaduct London EC1N 2PD 
Telephone 01-583 8931 ext 


Please reply to 
Your reference 


Our reference 

dbio i December 1 970 


Bear Head Teacher 

STUDY OP ATTITUDES TOWARDS ALCOHOL USE AMONGST ADOLESCENTS IK 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OP FURTHER EDUCATION 

You were contacted recently by Dr Yarrow of the Scottish Health Education Unit 
in connection with an enquiry being made by his unit into the attitudes of 
adolescents towards alcohol use. I believe he has already mentioned that part 
of the enquiry is being undertaken by the Social Survey Division. The work of 
obtaining a representative sample of young people in a few selected schools and 
colleges is being carried out by Sampling Branch of the Social Survey Division. 

The preliminary part of the enquiry involves obtaining information about the 
number of children in all 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th year forms. From the schools 
we would like to draw a sample of complete classes for interview. In order to 
select classes it is necessary to know the number of pupils in each of the 
separate years mentioned above. I would, therefore, be extremely grateful if 
you could complete the enclosed form and return it to me at your earliest 
convenience . 

We would like to carry out the interviewing stage ofa. the promises of the selected 
schools because there is evidence that variations in the administration of 
questionnaires and differences in the situations in which work is carried out can 
influence the answers that children give. Also, such questions should be presented 
in written form and answered anonymously. As in all Social Survey enquiries, any 
information obtained is treated as strictly confidential, and no names of schools 
will be mentioned in any reports of the results. It will be unnecessary for us to 
record the names of the children who take part. 

A member of our interviewing staff will bo contacting you in January to discuss 
with you the possibility of seeing the selected classes later in the term. She 
will explain at that time tho help we would like from you in making the students 
available for approximately two teaching periods before the end of the term. If 
there are any questions you wish to raise in connection with the sampling aspects 
of this survey, X shall be pleased to deal with them. 

I look forward to receiving the completed form from you in the near future. 

Yours sincerely 


Brenda Hope (Mrs) 
Social Survey Officer 
Sampling Branch 
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APPENDIX 6 


Additional Tables 


1. Age x Sex 

Age 

14 

15 

16 
17 


2. Occupational status X Sex 

Occupational 

status* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


3. Religious affiliation x Sex 


Baptist 

C. of S. 

Episcopalian 

Jewish 

Methodist 

R.C. 

Other 


Males 

Females 

123 

147 

228 

222 

233 

128 

217 

23 

801 

520 


Males Females 


51 

19 

172 

83 

412 

313 

128 

75 

38 

30 


801 520 


Males 

Females 

1 

14 

254 

172 

11 

5 

20 

3 

10 

9 

176 

143 

25 

19 

503 

365 


*As defined by the Registrar General’s classification of occupations. 
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4. Non-smokers, ex-smokers, and smokers, tabulated by age and sex 


Non-smokers Ex-smokers Smokers 


Age 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

14 

26 

40 

63 

62 

33 

46 

15 

67 

58 

111 

112 

51 

51 

16 

52 

36 

104 

61 

76 

31 

17 

43 

5 

90 

13 

85 

5 


188 

139 

368 

248 

245 
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5. Numbers of males and females answering ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to questions Q3. 7 A, 
Q3. 7B., Q3. 7C, and Q3. 7D 

Q3. 7 A — Have you received any information or had any lessons or discus- 
sions about the effects of smoking, whilst you were at school or 
college ? 



Males 

Females 

Yes 

307 

192 

No 

494 

328 


Q3. 7B — Do you believe there is a connection between smoking and illness ? 

Males Females 


Yes 

No 


759 

42 


486 

34 


Q3. 7C — Do you believe that you yourself could get lung cancer from 
smoking? 



Males 

Females 

Yes 

665 

434 

No 

136 

86 


Q3. 7D — Does the danger of lung cancer put you of smoking ? 


Males 

Females 

465 

342 

336 

178 


Yes 

No 
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6. Numbers of males and females answering ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to questions Q3. 9A 
and Q3. 9B 


Q3. 9A — Have you received any information, or had any lessons or discus- 
sions about alcohol and drinking, whilst you were at school or 
college ? 



Males 

Females 

Yes 

138 

81 

No 

663 

439 


Q3. 9B — Have you ever received any information about alcohol and drink- 
ing from any of the following people ? 




Males 

Females 


(i) 

A doctor or 

Yes 48 

32 



nurse 

No 753 

488 


00 

A teacher 

Yes 171 

95 




No 630 

425 


(iii) 

A person 

Yes 112 

110 



from the 
Church 

No 689 

410 


(iv) 

A special 

Yes 39 

35 



health 

adviser 

No 762 

485 


Numbers consuming alcohol in each of the three main drinking situations, by 

age and sex 





(a) In the home of parents 

or adult relatives 




Males 

Females 




%of 


%of 

Age 

Number 

total 

Number 

total 

14 

105 

85-4 

114 

77-6 

15 

205 

89-9 

182 

82-0 

16 

213 

91-4 

107 

83-6 

17 

200 

92-2 

18 

78-3 
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(b) In the home of a friend 


Males Females 


Age 

Number 

%of 

total 

Number 

%of 

total 

14 

63 

51-2 

78 

53-1 

15 

136 

59-6 

136 

61-3 

16 

181 

77-7 

80 

62-5 

17 

192 

88-5 

18 

78-3 

(c) In a place other than someone's home 




Males 


Females 


Age 

Number 

%of 

total 

Number 

%of 

total 


14 

65 

52-8 

62 

42-2 

15 

136 

59-6 

102 

45-9 

16 

179 

76-8 

69 

53-9 

17 

198 

91-2 

14 

60-9 
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APPENDIX 7 


Questionnaire battery 


AREA 

HUMBER 


UNIVERSITY OP STRATHCLYDE- 


School of Arts and Social Studies, Glasgow, C.l. 


SURVEY OP TEENAGE INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 


On -the following pages you will find many 
questions. The questions concern the ways in 
which young people spend their spare time, the 
kind of things they like or do not like, and 
what they think about certain things. We would 
like you to help us by answering these questions, 
so that we can find out what young people are 
really like, how they think, and what they feel. 


Remember that WE DO NOT KNOW WHO YOU ARE , 
and that your answers are PRIVATE and CONFIDENTIAL . 
Please be as frank and truthful as you can - but do 
not boast. 


Be careful not to miss out any questions that 
you should have answered. 
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Questionnaire 1 


To start with, vlease tell us a little tit 
about yourself . 

Read each question carefully. THEN - PUT A 
TICK BY THE ANSWER WHICH IS RIGHT FOR YOU. 


How old are you? (tick one) 

(i) 13 years 

(ii) 14 years 

(iii) 15 years 

(iv) 16 years 

(v) 17 years ..... 

(vi) 18 years 

(vii) 19 years 

Wiat sex are you? (tick one) 

(i) male (boy) 

(ii) female (girl) 

How many brothers and sisters do you have altogether? 

(tick one) 

(i) 0 , 

(ii) 1 or 2 . . ..• 

(iii) 3 or 4 

(iv) 5 or more 


How good would you say you were at school work or college- work? 

(tick one) 


(i) better than most 
(ii) above average ... 

(iii) about average • », 

(iv) below average 

(v) not much good ... 
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5. Read through the following list of things that young people do, and 
put a tick in the column that shows how often you do each thing * 
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6. Here is another short list of things that teenagers sometimes 
do. Tick each one to show. how often -you do it . 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

(ii) 


Never 


Rarely 


Frequently 


Collect "pop” or "folk” records 

Paint pictures or make models 

•Read a took 

Collect "classical" or "jazz" records 

Write poetry or stories 

Woodwork 

Knitting or sewing 

Build radios, or other electrical gear 

Practice a musical- instrument 1_ 

(Write which instrument here ) 


7 . When you decide to go out somewhere, who do you usually go out with? 

(tick one) 

(i) alone ..... 

(ii) a friend of the same sex 

(iii) a friend of the opposite sex 

(iv) a group of boys 

(v) a group of girls 

(vi) a mixed group of boys and girls 
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8 . How much money, to save or spend, do you receive each week? 

Include any earnings you may have, plus whatever your parents may 
give you. 

(tick one) 


(i) 

(it's 

d / Q /l 1 


\2.±) 
till ^ 



van; 
(a, A 






W 

(vi) 




• 9 . Put a tick in the columns below to show how you spend 
this money. 


None of 


A little of.it 


About half of it 


Most of it 


(i) About how much 

of your money do you 
spend on clothes 
each week? 


(ii) About how much of your money 

do you spend on cigarettes and/or 
alcoholic drinks? ‘ 


(iii) About how much of your money do 
you save each week? 


(iv) About how much of your money do 
you spend on going to dances, to 
the cinema, or to youth 
clubs? 
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10. What is the name of the job that your father (or stepfather) 
does for a living? (Write down the name of his job) 


11. Now describe carefully what he does in his job . 


12. Does your mother (or stepmother) go out to work? 

(i) Yes 

(ii) No 

If you answered "No", go on to question number 13. 

If you answered "Yes ", describe carefully the type of work she does. 


TO ALL 

13* At what age do you expect to finish school or college, to work 
full-time? 

(tick one) 


(i) 15-16 years 

(ii) 17-18 years 

(iii) 19-20 years 

(iv) over 20 years 


14. About what age do you expect to get married? 

(tick one) 


(i) 

Under 20 years 

(ii) 

20 - 22 years 

(iii) 

23 - 25 years . 

(iv) 

over 25 years , 

(v) 

not at all . . . 


K 
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About how often do you go to Church,, or some other place of 


worship? 

(i) 

(ii) 


(tick one) 


more than once a week 
about once a week . . . . 

(iii) about once a month ... 

(iv) a few times a year ... 

(v) hardly ever 

(vi) never 


A Do you belong to any Church or religious group? 

(tick one) 

(i) Yes 

(ii) Mb 

now: Answer question 16 B. ONLY if you answered "Yes" to question 16 A. 

B Which Church or religious group do you belong to? 

(tick which one) 

(i) Baptist 

(ii) Church of Scotland 

(iii) Episcopalian 

(iv) Jewish 

(v) Methodist 

(vi) Homan Catholic 

(vii) Some other Church (write which) 


TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERYONE 

To what social class does your family belong? 

(tick one) 

(i) upper class 

(ii) middle class 

(iii) skilled working class 

(iv) unskilled working class 

(v) don't know 


To what social class do you expect to belong by the time you are 25 years old? 

(tick one) 

(i) upper class 

(ii) middle class 

(iii) skilled working class 

(iv) unskilled working class 

(v) don't know 


Questionnaire 2(a) 


You have already told us something about yourself, and the kind of 
things you do. Now we would like to know what kind of person you are . 


Here is a PRACTICE QUESTION about 
the kind of person you are . 


Dare to take 
risks 


□ □ - □ □ 


Want to be safe 


If you are the kind of person who dares to take risks , put a tick 
in the box at the far left , like this: 


Dare to take 
risks 


0 □ - □ □ 


Want to be safe 


If you are the kind of person who wants to be safe , put a tick 
in the box at the far right like this: 


Dare to take 
risks 


0 0 ! 0 □ 


Want to be safe 


Host people know which of these two kinds of person they are: 
but if you cannot decide, put a tick in one of the centre boxes. 
Use the left centre box if you tend to take risks , like this: 


Dare to take 
risks 


□ 0 * □ □ 


Want to be safe 


If you tend to want safety . 


use the right centre box . 


like this: 


Dare to take 
risks 


0 0 ! 0 0 


Want to be safe 


If you really cannot decide what kind of person you are, put 
a circle round the question mark, like this: 


Dare to take 
risks 


□ □ © □ □ 


Want to be safe 


The question above was just a PRACTICE QUESTION. Now, tick 
each of the questions on the next page, using the box which is 
right for THE KIND OF PERSON YOU ARE. 
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The kind of person I ACTUALLY AM 


1 . Happy 

□ □ 

? 

□ 

□ 

Sad 

2. Rough 

□ □ 

? 

□ 

□ 

Gentle 

3» Have a lot 
of friends 

□ □ 

? 

□ 

□ 

Have a 
few friends 

4 • U s.ually 
successful 

□ □ 

o 

□ 

□ 

Usually 

unsuccessful 

5« Interested 
in the 

opposite sei 

□ □ 

*> 

□ 

□ 

Hot interested 
in the opposite 
sex 

6. Relaxed 

□ □ 

•? 

□ 

□ 

Tense 

7. Hard 

□ □ 

o 

□ 

□ 

Hot so hard 

8. Good at i 

schoolwork 

□ □ 

7 

□ 

□ 

Hot so good 
at schoolwork 

9. Like to do 
forbidden 
things 

□ □ 

7 

□ 

□ 

Do not like to do 
forbidden things 

10. Attractive 

□ □ 

7 

□ 

□ 

Hot so attractive 

1 1 . Easy going 

□ □ 

7 

□ 

□ 

Take life rather 
seriously 

12. Smart and r 

tidy 

□ □ 

o 

□ 

□ 

Hot very smart 
and tidy 

1 3 • Sharp 

□ □ 

o 

□ 

□ 

Dull 

14. Act on the 
spur of 
the moment 

□ □ 

*? 

□ 

□ 

Stop to think 
before acting 

15. Able to 

attract p 

members of 

the opposite L 

□ □ 

? 

□ 

□ 

Do not attract 
members of the 
opposite sex 


sex 
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Questionnaire 2(b) 


NOW STOP, AND READ THE 
INSTRUCTIONS BELOV CAREFULLY 


In. the last part, you told us about 
the kind of person you actually are. 


NOV THINK ABOUT THE KIND OF 
PERSON YOU WOULD LIKE TO BE . 


The questions are the same, but this time we 
want to know about the kind of person you would like 
to be . This may be different from the kind of person 
you are, so think carefully. 


Now, tick each of the questions on the next page, 
using the box which is right for the kind of person you 
would like to be. 
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The kind of person I WOULD LIKE TO BE 


1 . Happy 

□ 

r 

] ’ 

□ E 

Sad 

2 . Rough 

□ 

E 

] ? 

□ E 

Gentle 

3. Have a lot 
of friends 

□ 

E 

] ? 

□ E 

Have a few 
friends 

4* Usually 

successfully 

□ 

E 

1 ? 

□ E 

1 Usually 

unsuccessful 

5* Interested 
in opposite 
sex 

□ 

E 

1 ? 

□ E 

Not interested in 
opposite sex 

6. Relaxed 

□ 

E 

I ? 

□ E 

Tense 

7* Hard 

□ 

E 

1 ? 

□ E 

Not so hard 

8. Good at | 

schoolwork 

□ 

E 

1 ? 1 

□ E 

Not so good at 
schoolwork 

9. Like to do 
forbidden 
things 

□ 1 

□ 

1 ? 1 

□ □ 

Do not like to do 
forbidden things 

10, Attractive 

□ 1 

□ 

? 1 

E □ 

Not so attractive 

1 1 . Easy going 

□ 1 

□ 

? 1 

E □ 

Take life rather 
too seriously 

12. Smart and r 

tidy 

□ I 

□ 

? I 

E □ 

Not very smart 
and tidy 

13- Sharp 

□ [ 

□ 

? I 

E □ 

Dull 

14. Act on the r 

spur of the 
moment *- 

□ [ 

E 

? [ 

E □ 

Stop to think 
before acting 

15. Able to 
attract 
members of 
the opposite 
sex 

□ [ 

□ 

? [ 

□ □ 

Do not attract 
members of the 
opposite sex 
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Questionnaire 3 


In the first questionnaire, you told us something about yourself 
and your family# How we would like to know a little about the kinds of 
things you and your friends do from time to time. Remember, we do not 
know who you are , so please -be as frank and truthful as you can - but 
do not boast. 


1 . Imagine you have gone out somewhere with your friends, and there 
are no parents or adults with you. Then put a tick below to show 
about how many of your friends would smoke cigarettes. 

(tick one) 

(i) Almost all of them 

(ii) About half of them 

(iii) About a quarter of them ..... 

(iv) Hone of them 


2. Have you ever tried smoking a cigarette? 

(tick one) 

(i) Yes ..... 

(ii) Ho 


How, read the following instructions CAREFULLY 


If vou answered "Yes" (HAVE TRIED SMOKING) at question 2, answer question 3. over 

page 


If vou answered "Ho" (HAVE NEVER TRIED -SMOKING) at question 2, go straight 
to question 7- the blue coloured schedule. 
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For people who HAVE TRIED a cigarette 


Have you smoked a cigarette more than once? 

(tick one) 

(i) I have tried a cigarette once 

(ii) I have tried a cigarette more than once 


About how many cigarettes do you smoke now? (tick one) 

(i) None 

(ii) About 1 per week or less 

(iii) Between 2 and 4 per week 

(iv) About 5 to 10 per week 

(v) 11 to 20 per week 

(vi) 21 to 40 per week 

( vii ) Over 40 per week •••••••., 


Now read these instructions carefully. 


IF .YOU SMOKED AT ONE TIME BUT NOT NOtf answer question 5. 

- F - YQU N( W go straight to next page and answer question 6. 


IF YOU SMOKED AT ONE TIME BUT NOT NOV 
How many cigarettes did you USED TO smoke? 

(i) I only tried a cigarette once ... 

(ii) About 1 per week or less 

(iii) Between 2 and 4 per week 

(iv) About 5 to 10 per week 

(v) 11 to 20 per week 

(vi) 21 to 40 per week 

(vii) Over 40 per week 


(tick one) 


Now go to question 6. 


6 , 


• How, in what way, do you usually get your cigarettes? 
(if you have given up smoking, put a tick to show how 
you used to get your cigarettes), 

(tick one) 

(i) I "buy them in a shop . « « 

(ii) I get them from my brother or sister 

(iii) I get them from my mother or father 

(iv) I get them from friends •• 

(v) I get them from a slot machine ••••. 

(vi) I get them in some other way 


TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERYONE 

7, A Have you received any information, or had any lessons 
or discussions about the effects of smoking, whilst 
you were at school or college? 

(tick one) 


(i) Yes 
(ii) No 



Do you believe there is a connection between smoking and 
illness? 

(tick one) 


(i) Ye3 
(ii) No , 



Do you believe that you yourself could get lung cancer 
from anoking? (tick one) 


(i) Yes 
(ii) Ho 


D Doe 3 the danger of lung cancer put you off smoking? 

(tick one) 

(l) Yes it'f 

(ii) No 
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8. Some people are known as 'alcoholics’ Below is a list of 
statements about alcoholics, and alcohol in general. Head 
e ach , item and put a tick in the box to show whether you think 
it is TRUE or FALSE. 


(i) An alcoholic is a person who is 
always drunk 

TRUE 

FALSE 



(ii) Alcoholics can be useful members of 
socie ty 



(iii) Anyone who drinks can become an 
alcoholic 



(iv) People who frequently get drunk are 
alcoholics 



(v) An alcoholic is a person who has no 
will-power 



(vi) Alcoholism is an illness and requires 
medical treatment 



(vii) It's usually unintelligent people who 
become alcoholics 



Drinking alcohol makes you weak and 
unfit 



(ix) Drinking is more dangerous than 
smoking 



(x) Drinking is a waste of money .... 




9. A Have you received any information, or had any lessons or discussions 
about alcohol and drinking, whilst you were at school or college? 

(tick one) 

(i) Yes 

(ii) Ho 


B 


Have 

from 


you ever received any information about alcohol and drinking 
any of the following people? (tick each one "Yes" or "No"). 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 


A doctor or a nurse .... 

A teacher 

A person from the Church 
A special health adviser 


Yes 

No 
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10. Imagine you have gone out somewhere with your friends, and 
there are no parents or adults with you. Then put a tick 
below to show about how many of your fr iends wou ld have an 
alcoholic drink . 

' (tick one) 

(i) Almost all of them • 

(ii) About half of them • • • • • 

(iii) About a quarter of them • • 

(iv) None of them • • • 

1 1 • Have you ever tasted an alcoholic drink? 

(tick one) 

(i) Yes ..... 

(ii) Ho 


Now read these instructions carefully 

IP YOU ANSWERED "YES". HAVE EVER TASTED AH ALCOHOLIC 
DRINK go to question 12 (over page) 

IP YOU ANSWERED "NO", HAVE NEVER TASTED 
go to question 22 (white pages) 
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FOR 'PEOPLE WHO HAVE EVER 

TASTED AN ALCOHOI.TO TlRTNir 

How old 

were you when you had your 

first taste of alcohol? 



(tick one 

(i) 

6 years old, or younger . 


(ii) 

7-8 years old 


(iii) 

9-10 years old 


(iv) 

11-12 years old 


(v) 

13-14 years old 


(vi) 

15 years old, or older .. 



Who gave 
(i) 

you your very first taste of alcohol? (tick one) 

Parents 

(ii) 

An older brother 

(iii) 

An older sister T . 

(iv) 

A brother or sister not older than yourself . . 

(v) 

An adult, other than parents 

(vi) 

A hoy or girl of your own age (aoart 
from brothers and sisters) Tt 

(vii) 

An older hoy or girl (apart from 
brothers and sisters) 


14. Below is a short list of places where people sometimes go for drinks. 
Tick each one to show if you have ever had a drink there. 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 


In your own home 

In the home of adult relatives or 
friends of your parents 

In a public house or hotel 

In the home of one of your own friends 
At a dance 

In the open air somewhere, such as a 
street or a park 


Yes 

No 
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When was the last time you had a drink in your own home, or 
in the home of adult relatives or friends of your parents? 

(tick one) 

(i) Within the last week 

(ii) Within the last month 

(iii) Within the last 3 months 

(iv) Over 3 months ago 

(v) Sever •••••■■ 


IF YOU HAVE SEVER 'HAD A DRINK IH YOUR OWN HOME OR THAT 
OF RELATIVES OR FRIENDS go straight to question 16. 

IF YOU HAVE EVER HAD A DRINK OF ALCOHOL WHETHER IN YOUR 'OWN HOME 
or THE HOME OF ADULT RELATIVES OR FRIENDS OF YOUR PARENTS think of 
THE LAST TIME YOU HAD SUCII A DRINK OF ALCOHOL and answer the 
following questions (B-E) about it. 

Was the occasion a special one (such as a birthday, New Year, 
or a celebration) or was it no special occasion? 

(tick one) 

(i) special occasion 

(ii) no special occasion • v '-i 


Below you will find a list of people. Put ticks in the first column 
to show who was there . Then put ticks in the second column to show 
who you got your drinks from. 


Who did you get your drinks from? 


Who was there? 


(i) Parents 

(ii) Adults, other than parents 

(iii) An older sister 

(iv) An older brother 

(v) Brothers or sisters of your own age , or younger 

(vi) Older boys or girls (apart from brothers or 

sisters) 

(vii) 


Boys or girls of your own age , or younger 
(apart from brothers or sisters) 


TICK 

HERE 


TICK 

HERE 


Dia you yourself go out to buy any drinks from a bar or off-licence 
on that occasion? (tick one) 

(i) YeS 

(ii) No 
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“ fi S d 3 list 0f drlnkE - • Put ticks in the first column 

J? \ ! Y ° U triRd ~ ^ fut tioks in the second column to 

snow how much you drank . 

O^YOUR^RIEras!) laSt Ume y ° U 118(1 8 drink in ™ E HOME OF OWE 


How much did you drink on that occasion? 



What drinks did you 

try? 

TICK 

HERE 

TICK HERE 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

Shandy or cider 

TRIED 

Less than 
1 pint 

About 1 
or 2 pints 

About 3 
or 4 pints 

Over 4 
pints 






Beer or lager 






Stout (Guinness, 
Mackeson etc.) T 














1 single 

About 2 
singles 
(or 1 
double) 

About 3 
or 4 
singles 

Over 4 
singles 
(or 2 
doubles) 

(iv) H 

M 0 

frisky , 






ther spirits 












(vi) S 
(vii) 0 
(viii) Ar 



1 glass 

About 2 
or 3 
glasses 

About 4 
or 5 
glasses 

Over 5 
glasses 

ierry, port, etc. ... 






kher wines 






iy other drinks 
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•When was the last time you had a drink in the home of one of your 

friends? . 

(tick one; 

(i) within the last week - 

(ii) within the last month . . - . « 

(iii) within the last 3 months 

(iv) over 3 months ago ...•.••••••• 

(v) never - 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER HAD A DRINK IN THE HOME OF ONE OF YOUR FRIENDS 
go straight to question 17- 

IF YOU HAVE EVER HAD A DRINK OF ALCOHOL IN THE HOME OF ONE OF YOUR 
FRIENDS think of THE LAST TIME YOU HAD SUCH A DRINK and answer the 
following questions (B-E) about it. 

Was the occasion a special one (such as a birthday, New Year, or a 
celebration) or was it no special occasion? 


(tick one) 


(i) special occasion . 

(ii) no special occasion 


Below you will find a list of people. Put ticks in the first column 
to show who was there . Then put ticks in the second column to show 
who you got your drinks from . 


Who did you get your drinks from? 


Who was there? 


(i) Parents • ........... 

(ii) Adults, other than parents 

(iii) An older brother 

(iv) An older sister 

(v) Brothers or sisters of your own age, or younger. 

(vi) Older boys, or girls (apart from brothers or sisters) 

(vii) Boys or girls of your own age, or younger (apart 

from brothers or sisters) 


TICK 

HERE 


TICK 

HERE 


Did you yourself buy any drinks from a bar or off-licence on that 
occasion? (tick one) 

(i) Yes • - »_**. 

(ii) No 
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^\ find alist of Put tieks in the first column to 

Then put tioks in the second ° oi ™ n 

« ■" s. ™ i i.*ss,ius^ , s as « s sr mS t ' 1 



[ How much did you drink on that 

occasion? 

TICK HERE 

What drinks did yo 

u try? 

TICK 

HERE 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

Shandy or cider 

TRIED 

Less than 
1 pint 

About 1 
or 2 pints 

About 3 
or 4 pint 

Over 4 
pints 






Beer or lager 






Stout (Guinness, 
Mackeson etc.) 














1 single 

About 2 
singles 
(or 1 
double) 

About 3 
or 4 
singles 

Over 4 
singles 
(or 2 
doubles) 

(iv) l 
(v) 0 

fhiskv ft ,,. 






ther spirits 












(vi) S 
(vii) 0 
(viii) A 



1 glass 

About 2 
or 3 
glasses 

About 4 
or 5 
glasses 

3ver 5 
glasses 

terry, port, etc. 






ther wines 






iy other drinks 













17. A 


Vhen was the last time you had a drink of alcohol when you were NOT in 


someone ' s home? 


(tick one) 


(i) within the last week .... 

(ii) within the last month ... 

(iii) within the last 3 months 

(iv) over 3 months ago ...... 

(v) never 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER HAD A DRINK in the (open air, puhs, hotels or at a dance etc.) 
go straight to (Question 18. 


IF YOU HAVE HAD A DRINK OF ALCOHOL WHEN YOU WERE NOT IN SOMEONE'S HOME 
(open a ir^~ pub , hotel, dance etc.) think of ' THE LAST TIME you had SUCH A DRINK 
and answer the following questions (B-E) ahout it. 


L 
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B The last time you had a drink, apart from in someone's home, where 
were you? ' 

(tick ONE only) 


(i) 

At a dance Tt ., 


(ii) 

In a hotel or a pub , 

— 

(iii) 

In the open air somewhere 
(such as a street, or a 
park) . r# 


(iv) 

Somewhere else , 



- Was the oocasion a_special one (such as a birthday, New Tear, or a 
celebration) or was it no special occasion? 

(tick one) 

(i) special occasion 
(ii) no special occasion 


D Below you will find a list of people. Put tioks in the first column 
to show w ho was there . Then put ticks in the second column to show 
who you got your drinks from . 


Who did you get your drinks from? 

Who was there? 

(i) Parents 

TICK 

HERE 

TICK 

HERE 

(ii) Adults, other- than parents .... 



(iii) An older brother 



(iv) An older sister ftf ,, 



(v) Brothers or sisters of your own age, or younger . 



(yi) Older boys or girls (apart from brothers or 
sisters) 



(vii) Boys or girls of your own a<?e or younger, 
from brothers or sisters) ... 




Did you yourself buy any drinks from a bar or off-licence on that 
occasion. 


(tick one) 


(i) Yes 
(ii) No , 
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£ Below you will find, a list of drinks. Put ticks in the first column 
~ to show what drinks you tried . Then put ticks in the second column 
to show how much you drank . 

(Remember this is about the last time you had a drink when you were 
ROT IH SOMEONE'S HOWE ). 



How much did you drink on that occasion? 


What drinks did you try? 

TICK 

HERE 

TICK HERE 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 


TRIED 

Less than 
1 pint 

About 1 
or 2 pints 

About 3 
or 4 pints 

Over 4 
pints 













Stout (Guinness 














1 single 

About 2 
singles 
(or 1 
double) 

About 3 
or 4 
singles 

Over 4 
singles 
(or 2 
doubles) 

(iv) 

(v) 





















1 glass 

About 2 
or 3 
glasses 

About 4 
or 5 
glasses 

Over 5 
glasses 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 
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TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERYONE 


18. Below ia given a list of drinks. Go down the first column and tick 
— the drinks yo u have ever tasted . Then go down the second column 
and tick all the drinks that you esreciallv like. 


I like this drink 

I have tasted this d 

(i) shandy or cider . f . tfl , 

rink 


(ii) lager 



(iii) beer 



(iv) Guinness or Mackeson 



(v) whisky tT _ t 



(vi) rum or brandy 



(vii) gin or vodka 



(viii) sherry or port r T , t 



(ix) Martini or Cinzano 



(x) red or white table wine 



(xi) advocaat frtrt 



(xii) Babycham, or similar "fizzv" drinks ,, 



(xiii) liqueur (such as cherry brandy, Drambuie, Tia Maria, 
or Glayva etc.) TTl , 




19. Fill in the following table to show how many times you have been "merry", 
"a little bit drunk", or "very drunk", in the last six months. 


(i) just "merry" 
(ii) a little bit 
(iii) very "drunk" 



Never 

Once or 
twice 

3 to 5 

times 

Over 5 
times 

or "happy" . 





"drunk" ... 
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20. 


Below is given a list of ways people sometimes feel after they have 
been drinking. Read through the list, and put a tick to show 
-how often you have felt like than when you have been drinking. 



21 . Below is given a list of reasons why -people drink. Put a trek by each 
item to show whether that reason is TRUE or FALSE for yo u. 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 


X like the taste 

so as not to- be the "odd one out" in a 

group 

to calm my nerves and help me relax 

to give myself courage and confidence . . . < 

it helps me to talk to members of the 
opposite sex more easily ■ 

so that my friends won't think I'm 

scared or "yellow" 

to help me mix more easily with other 

people 

to help me stop worrying about something 


TRUE 

FALSE 


















NOW GO TO QUESTION 27 
(next blue page) 


(Questions 22 to 26 are to be answered only by 
people who have never tasted an alcoholic drink. ) 


Only answer . Questions 22 to 26 if you have never tasted an alcoholic drink . 

( If you now remember you have ever had a drink of alcohol at sometime go 
back to question 12 -.pink pages). s 


22. About how many of your friends drink alcohol? 

(tick one) 

(i) none of them 

(ii) about a quarter of them 

(iii) about half of them 

(iv) almost all of them 

23. If someone offers you a drink, do you often feel embarrassed when you refuse 
it? 

(tick one) 

(i) Yes 

(ii) No 


24. Read through the questions below, and. then put a tick by each one to show 
how often these things happen to you. 


(i) 


If someone offers you a 
drink how often do you 
feel tempted to try 
it? 


(ii) When you are at a party 
where people are drink- 
ing, do you ever feel 
"left out" of things? . 


(iii) 


When you go out with 
friends of your own 
age; about how often 
are you offered a 
drink? 


(iv) Do your friends ever 
urge you to try "just 
a little one", or try 
to persuade you to 
have a drink? 


OFTEN 

SOMETIMES 

RARELY 

NEVER 
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25. Below is given a list of reasons why some people do HOT drink. 

Head through the list, and tick each item to show, whether that reason 
is TRUE or FALSE for you . 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

(ix) 

(*) 


don't like the taste 

drinking is unhealthy and makes you ill 

drinking costs too much 

people who drink are wicked - 

drinking is against my religion 

drinking makes people lose control of 
themselves 

drink is evil 

once you start drinking, you can't stop the 
hahit 

my parents disapprove strongly of anyone who 
drinks 

some other reason (write what) 


TRUE 

FALSE 




















26. Do you think you may start drinking when you get older? 

(tick one) 

(i) Yes 

(ii) No • * "a 


The remaining questions in thi s section are to he 
answered by EVERYONE 
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Remaining questions to be answered by EVERYONE 


27, What do your parents think of young people under 18 years old who drink? 

(tick one) 


(i) 

very strongly against it 


(ii) 

very strongly in favour of it .... 


(iii) 

tend to be against it t T 


(iv) 

tend to be in favour of it 


(v) 

don't seem to mind either way .... 



28. Have you ever been in disagreement with your parents, because of drink? 

(tick one) 

(i) Yes 

(ii) No 

29* A Do you have any OLDER brothers or sisters who drink? 

(tick one) 

(i) Yes . 

(ii) No 

(iii) I have NO older brothers or sisters . 

Do you have any brothers or sisters of your own age , or younger , who drink? 

(tick one) 

(i) Yes 

(ii) No 

(iii) I have NO brothers or sisters of 

my own age , or younger 

30. About how often would you say you had an alcoholic drink? 

(tick one) 

(i) more than twice a week 

(ii) about twice a week ..... 

(iii) about once a week 

(iv) about once a fortnight 

(v) about once a month 

(vi) about once every 3 months 

(vii) less than once every 3 months ••«... 

31 . Comparing yourself with others of your own age and sex, about how- 

much would you say you drank? , » 

(tick one) 

(i) more than most of them 

(ii) less than most of them ..... 

(iii) about the same as most of them 


^uesto-onnaire^ 


People have many different idea about .alcohol and 
drinking. On the next page is a list of idea. 

We want to know whether you agree or disagree with 
each one. 


Sometimes you will agree strongly 
and sometimes disagree strongly 


At other times you may just agree or disagree. 

you may be uncertain . The boxes for answers 
provide for this. 


Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Un- 

certain 

Dis- 

agree 

Disagree 

strongly 


Read each item and then put a tick to show how 
strongly you agree or disagree with each one. 

There are no "right or "wrong" answers. 
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Quej^tj^onnaire_J| 


Young people have different ideas on many different 
subjects. On the next page is given a list of ideas 
young people sometimes hold. Me want you to say how 
strongly you agree or disagree with each statement. 


Sometimes you will agree strongly 
and sometimes disagree strongly 


At other times you may just agree or disagree 


At other times you may be uncertain . The boxes 
for answers provide for this. 


Agree 

Agree 

Un- 

Dis- 

Disagree 

strongly 

certain 

agree 

strongly 


Read each statement and then put a tick by each 
one to show' how you feel about it. 

There are no "right" or "wrong" answers. 
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1. The older generation doesn’t 

understand teenagers 

Agree 
S trongly 

Agree 

Un- 

certain 

Dis- 

agree 

Disagree 

strongly 






2. People with lots of money have the 
best of everything 






3* Parents are not strict enough these 
days 






4. It is sometimes funny when a person 
gets injured 






5. The older generation judges teen- 
agers by their hair and clothes 
instead of more important things 






6. The age limit of 18 years for 

going in pubs should be increased 
to 21 






7* The most important thing in the 
present day is to have lots of 
money 






8. Despite all the advances of science 
religion is the only thing that can 
explain the more important aspects 
of life 






9. Nearly all schoolteachers enjoy 

making you look small 






10. There’s one law for the rich and 

another for the poor 






11. It is funny when people get angry 

or annoyed 






12. Nowadays, science often shows 

religion to be untrue 






13* Too many parents spoil their 

children 






14* People with big houses and 

expensive cars have no right to 
own them while there is so much 
poverty about 






15. Universities are full of long- 
haired layabouts who just don't 
want to work for a living 
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Below, you will find another series of statements. Read each one carefully, 
and then put a tick to show whether it is 
TRUK or FALSE FOR. YOU 


1 . 
2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 


15 . 


16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 


I wish I was older 

I believe in God 

My parents hardly ever give me advice about 
anything 

X become embarrassed when X talk to members of 
the opposite sex 

When I was young, my parents never gave me a 
good hiding, even when I did things wrong. ..... .. 

I have been in trouble with the police 

I seem to suffer from aches and pains more often 
than other people 

I often get into a row with my mother 

I often feel nervous and tense 

In our house, my mother makes most of the 
important decisions 

I often think that people don't like me 

When I want to do certain things, my parents 
often tell me I'm not old enough 

X suffer from asthma 

I have been on probation 

I often feel worried or depressed without any 
real reason..... 

My parents are not strict enough with me 

I seem to be absent from school or college more 
often than most, due to sickness 

My father does not take much part in running the 
house 

I seem to catch coughs and colds more easily 
than other people 

I find people of my own age very childish and 
immature 


TRUE 

FALSE 
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Questionnaire 6(a) 


You have already told us something about yourself. Now we would like you to 
tell us what... you think of other teenagers . Think first about TEENAGERS WHO nnTW 
HEAVILY . — 

Here is a PRACTICE QUESTION about teenagers who drink heavily . 

Talk a lot | j j j ? j j J | Do not talk much 

If you think teenagers who drink heavily talk a lot , put a tick in the 
box at the far left , like this: 


Talk a lot 


0 □ ' □ □ 


Do not talk much 


If you think teenagers who drink heavily do not talk much, put a tick 
in the box at the far right , like this: 


Talk a lot 


□ □ - □ q 


Do not talk much 


Most people know which of these two kinds of thing to choose; but if you 
cannot decide, put a tick in one of the centre boxes. Use the left centre box 
if you think teenagers who drink heavily tend to talk a lot , like this: 


Talk a lot 


□ 0 


’ □ □ 


Do not talk much 


If you think teenagers who drink heavily tend not to talk much , use the 
right centre box , like this: 


Talk a lot 

□ □ ! 0 

□ 

Do not talk much 

If vou really 

.cannot decide which to choose, nut 



mark, like this: 




Talk a lot 

□ 

0 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not talk much 


The question above was just a PRACTICE QUESTION. Now tick, 
each of the questions on the next page, using the box which . 
is right for THE TEENAGER WHO DRINKS HEAVILY. ' 
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THE TEENAGER WHO DRINKS HEAVILY 



1 . Happy 

□ □ 

? 

□ □ 

Sad 

2 . Rough 

□ □ 

? 

□ □ 

Gentle 

3. Have a lot r 

of friends 

□ □ 

? 

□ □ 

Have a few 
friends 

4. Usually 

successful l 

□ □ 

? 

□ □ 

Usually 

unsuccessful 

5. Interested 
in the 

opposite sex 

□ □ 

? 

□ □ 

Not interested 
. in the opposite 
sex 

6, Relaxed 

□ □ 

? 

□ □ 

Tense 

7. Hard 

□ □ 

1 ? 

□ □ 

Not so hard 

8. Good at 

school work 

□ □ 

1 ? 

□ □ 

| Not so good 

at schoolwork 

9. Like to do 
forbidden 
things 

□ □ 

1 ? 

□ □ 

Do not like to 
do forbidden 
things 

10, Attractive 

□ C 

1 7 

□ c 

Not so attractive 

1 1 . Easy going 

□ c 

1 7 

□ c 

Take life rather 
seriously 

12. Smart and 
tidy 

□ c 

] 7 

□ c 

j Not very smart 

and tidy 

13* Sharp. 

□ c 

1 ? 

□ c 

Dull 

14» Act on the 
spur of the 
moment 

□ c 

] 7 

□ c 

Stop to think 
before acting 

15* Able to 
attract 
members of the 
opposite sex 

□ c 

] ? 

□ c 

Do not attract 
members of the 
opposite sex 
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Questionnaire 6fb) 


HOW STOP, AND READ THE INSTRUCTIONS BELOW 
CAREFULLY 


In the last part, you told us about 
the kind of teenager who drinks heavily. 


Will you now think about 

THE KIND OF TEENAGER WHO DOES NOT DRINK. 


The questions are the same, but this time 
we want to know about the teenager who 
doe 3 not drink. 


Think about each item carefully, and then tick 
each- of the questions on the next page, using 
the box which is right for the kind of teenager 
who does not drink. 
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THE TEENAGER WHO DOES NOT DRINK 


1 . Happy 

□ 

□ 

? [ 

□ [ 

□ 

2. Rough 

□ 

□ 

’ [ 

□ [ 

□ 

3. Have a lot r 

of friends 

□ 

□ 

7 [ 

□ [ 

□ 

4* Usually [ 

successful 

□ 

□ 

7 [ 

□ [ 

□ 

5 4 Interested 
in the 

opposite sex l 

□ 

□ 

7 1 

□ [ 

□ 

6. Relaxed 

□ 

□ 

7 1 

□ 1 

□ 

7. Hard 

□ 

□ 

1 ? 1 

□ 1 

□ 

8. Good at 

schoolwork 

□ 

1 □ 

1 7 

□ 1 

□ 

9. Like to do 
forbidden 
things 

C 

1 c 

1 7 

□ 

□ 

10. Attractive 

c 

] c 

1 7 

□ 

□ 

11, Easy going 

c 

1 c 

1 7 

□ 

□ 

12. Smart and 
tidy 

c 

] c 

] 7 

□ 

□ 

13. Sharp 

c 

] c 

] 7 

□ 

□ 

14. Act on the 
spur of the 
moment 

c 

] c 

] ? 

□ 

□ 

15. Able to 
attract 
members of 

c 

] c 

] ? 

□ 

□ 


the opposite sex 


Sad 


Gentle 


Have a few 
friends 


Usually 

unsuccessful 


Not interested 
in the opposite 
sex 


Tense 


Not so hard 


Not so good 
at schoolwork 


Do not like to 
do forbidden 
things 


Not so attractive 


Take life rather 
seriously 


Not very smart 
and tidy 


Dull 

Stop to think 
before acting 


Do not attract 
members of the 
opposite sex 


M 
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Raw Scores Obtained from Demographic and Behavioural Questionnaires 
(Questionnaires 1 and 3) 


Questionnaire 1 

1. (i) . 

(ii) . 

(iii) . 

(iv) . 

(v) • 

(vi) . 

(vii) . 

2. (i) . 

(ii) • 

3 - (0 • 

(ii) • 

(iii) • 

(iv) . 

4. (i) . 

(ii) • 

(iii) • 

(iv) . 

(v) . 

5. (i) . . 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) •• 


(vi) 


(vii) - . 


(viii) 


. . Frequently 
Rarely 
Never 

. . Frequently 
Rarely 
Never 

. . Frequently 
Rarely 
Never 

. . Frequently 
Rarely 
Never 

. . Frequently 
Rarely 
Never 

. . Frequently 
Rarely 
Never 

. . Frequently 
Rarely 
Never 

. . Frequently 
Rarely 
Never 


Male 

Female 

123 

147 

228 

222 

233 

128 

217 

23 


801 

520 

72 

37 

446 

268 

198 

139 

85 

76 

83 

26 

240 

115 

409 

353 

54 

21 

15 

5 

213 

164 

567 

347 

21 

9 

351 

153 

242 

155 

208 

212 

136 

131 

491 

327 

174 

62 

329 

212 

358 

246 

114 

62 

248 

189 

159 

54 

394 

277 

100 

4 

190 

51 

511 

465 

151 

29 

298 

153 

352 

338 

340 

205 

180 

133 

281 

182 
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6. 




Male 

Female 

(ix) . . 

. . Frequently 

251 

170 

Rarely 

444 

316 


Never 

106 

34 

(X) . . 

. . Frequently 

273 

277 

Rarely 

342 

201 


Never 

186 

42 

(i) • • 

. . Frequently 

431 

303 

Rarely 

218 

152 


Never 

152 

65 

(ii) • • 

Frequently 

173 

95 

Rarely 

287 

159 


Never 

341 

266 

(iii) 

. . Frequently 

396 

310 

Rarely 

331 

189 


Never 

74 

21 

(iv) • • 

. . Frequently 

72 

36 

Rarely 

151 

98 


Never 

578 

386 

(v) • • 

. . Frequently 

51 

45 

Rarely 

157 

176 


Never 

593 

299 

(vi) • • 

Frequently 

100 

3 

Rarely 

205 

18 


Never 

496 

499 

(vii) • • 

. . Frequently 

5 

139 

Rarely 

34 

288 


Never 

762 

93 

(viii) 

. . Frequently 

53 

5 

Rarely 

179 

14 


Never 

569 

501 

(ix) • • 

. . Frequently 

238 

96 

Rarely 

125 

69 


Never 

438 

355 


7. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 


8. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 


51 5 

182 197 

145 98 

265 2 

2 97 

156 121 


8 5 

70 54 

236 200 

221 197 

191 61 

75 3 
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Male 

Female 

(i) •• 

. . 


. . 

. . Most 


22 

39 





Half 


74 

74 





A little 


344 

227 





None 


361 

180 

(ii) • • 

. . 

. . 


. . Most 


47 

17 





Half 


121 

39 





A little 


230 

76 





None 


403 

388 

(iii) . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . Most 


108 

72 





Half 


203 

112 





A little 


334 

239 





None 


156 

97 

(iv) . . 

. . 

. . 


. . Most 


134 

106 





Half 


196 

152 





A little 


384 

219 





None 


87 

43 

• • • • 

# , 

.. 



1 

51 

19 






2 

172 

83 






3 

412 

313 






4 

128 

75 






5 

38 

30 

(i) •• 






457 

325 

(ii) •• 




. . 


344 

195 

(0 •• 
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171 

(ii) • • 



, . 

• • • • 


229 

155 

(iii) • • 


. . 

. . 

• • . . 


120 

61 

(iv) . . 




. . 


288 

133 

(i) •• 






39 

38 

(ii) •• 






278 

265 

(iii) • • 






324 

166 

(iv) . . 






121 

42 

(v) .. 






39 

9 

(i) •• 






51 

65 

(ii) •• 






262 

223 

(iii) • • 






57 

42 

(iv) .. 






111 

66 

(v) .. 






153 

90 

(vi) .. 






167 

34 

(i) 

# , 





503 

365 

(ii) • • 


• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

298 

155 
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16. 

B. (i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 

17. 

(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 

18. 

(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Questionnaire 3 

1 . 0 ) •• 

(ii) . . 

(iii) . . 

(iv) • • 

2 . (0 • • 

(ii) . . 

3. (i) . . 

(ii) . . 

4. (i) . . 

(ii) .. 

(iii) . . 

(iv) . . 

(v) •• 

(vi) . . 

(vii) . . 

5. Not analysed 

6. (i) . . 

(ii) . . 

(iii) . . 

(iv) . . 

(v) .. 

(vi) .. 


Male 

Female 

7 

14 

254 

172 

11 

5 

20 

3 

10 

9 

176 

143 

25 

19 

25 

6 

302 

177 

247 

161 

104 

54 

123 

122 

57 

36 

395 

202 

244 

166 

3 

2 

102 

114 


Male 

Female 

214 

122 

182 

92 

211 

120 

194 

186 

613 

381 

188 

139 

160 

130 

453 

251 

368 

248 

29 

18 

16 

17 

21 

29 

33 

41 

42 

17 

104 

11 


379 

206 

12 

13 

20 

18 

174 

123 

6 

3 

22 

18 
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7. A. (i) .. 

(ii) . . 
7. B. (i) .. 

(ii) . . 

7. C. (i) .. 

(ii) . . 

7. D. (i) .. 

(ii) . . 

8. (i) .. 

(ii) .. 

(iii) . . 

(iv) . . 

(v) .. 

(vi) . . 

(vii) . . 
(viii) • • 

(ix) . . 

(x) .. 

9. A. (i) .. 

(ii) . . 

9. B. (i) .. 

(ii) . . 

(iii) . . 

(iv) .. 

10. (i) . . 

(ii) .. 

(iii) . . 

(iv) .. 



Male 

Female 


307 

192 


494 

328 


759 

486 


42 

34 


665 

434 


136 

86 


465 

342 


336 

178 

True 

254 

217 

False 

547 

303 

True 

389 

182 

False 

412 

338 

True 

467 

275 

False 

334 

245 

True 

124 

108 

False 

677 

412 

True 

458 

320 

False 

343 

200 

True 

711 

457 

False 

90 

63 

True 

87 

45 

False 

714 

475 

True 

535 

377 

False 

266 

143 

True 

541 

225 

False 

260 

295 

True 

379 

387 

False 

422 

133 


138 

81 


663 

439 

Yes 

48 

32 

No 

753 

488 

Yes 

171 

95 

No 

630 

425 

Yes 

112 

no 

No 

689 

410 

Yes 

39 

35 

No 

762 

485 


424 

163 


111 

82 


108 

106 


158 

169 
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11 . 0 ) 

(ii) 

12. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 


Male Female 

766 477 

35 43 


54 18 

31 7 

84 24 

193 77 

258 235 

146 116 


13. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 


363 189 

38 25 

14 12 

3 3 

95 80 

193 110 

60 58 


14. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 


Yes 

659 

341 

No 

107 

136 

Yes 

524 

263 

No 

242 

214 

Yes 

408 

114 

No 

358 

363 

Yes 

544 

285 

No 

222 

192 

Yes 

343 

161 

No 

423 

316 

Yes 

351 

64 

No 

415 

413 


15. A. (i) .. 

(ii) • • 

(iii) • • 

(iv) . . 

(v) 

15. B. (i) .. 

(ii) • • 


. . 146 40 

.. 170 61 

. . 225 120 

182 200 

43 56 

. . 452 345 

.. 271 76 


15. C. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 


Present 

492 

285 

Providing drinks 

332 

188 

Present 

466 

252 

Providing drinks 

289 

155 

Present 

148 

87 

Providing drinks 

35 

23 

Present 

149 

112 

Providing drinks 

63 

40 
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(V) 

(vi) 

(vii) 


15. 

D. 

(i) 

(ii) 

15. 

E. 

(i) 


(ii) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 
(viii) 


16. A. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 



Male 

. Present 

207 

Providing drinks 

15 

. Present 

281 

Providing drinks 

127 

. Present 

344 

Providing drinks 

148 


176 



547 

. Less than 1 pint 

203 

1 or 2 pints 

130 

3 or 4 pints 

33 

Over 4 pints 

15 

. Less than 1 pint 

187 

1 or 2 pints 

216 

3 or 4 pints 

90 

Over 4 pints 

92 

. Less than 1 pint 

99 

1 or 2 pints 

56 

3 or 4 pints 

14 

Over 4 pints 

7 

1 single 

120 

2 singles 

69 

3 or 4 singles 

32 

Over 4 singles 

18 

1 single 

97 

2 singles 

67 

3 or 4 singles 

25 

Over 4 singles 

18 

1 glass 

129 

2 or 3 glasses 

77 

4 or 5 glasses 

7 

Over 5 glasses 

7 

1 glass 

77 

2 or 3 glasses 

51 

4 or 5 glasses 

9 

Over 5 glasses 

11 

1 glass 

60 

2 or 3 glasses 

57 

4 or 5 glasses 

8 

Over 5 glasses 

13 


83 

. . . . 

171 


173 


145 

170 

194 


Female 

102 

5 

176 

81 

152 

46 


25 

396 


235 

67 

8 

1 

157 

53 

7 
2 

52 

5 

0 

0 

62 

11 

5 

0 

64 

41 

16 

3 

139 

27 

8 
1 

63 

22 

3 

3 

63 

33 

5 

5 


34 

76 

89 

113 
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16. B. (i) 

00 

16. C. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 
(Vi) 
(vii) 


16. 

D. (i) . 


00 • 

16. 

E. (i) . 


00 • 


(iii) • • 

(iv) .. 

(v) .. 

(vi) . . 

(vii) . . 



Male 

Female 

. . . . 

268 

201 



304 

111 

Present 

88 

43 

Providing drinks 

46 

18 

Present 

232 

106 

Providing drinks 

181 

79 

Present 

41 

31 

Providing drinks 

19 

16 

Present 

29 

16 

Providing drinks 

10 

4 

Present 

43 

17 

Providing drinks 

6 

5 

Present 

275 

193 

Providing drinks 

181 

141 

Present 

462 

194 

Providing drinks 

297 

115 


247 

40 



325 

272 

Less than 1 pint 

86 

118 

1 or 2 pints 

104 

65 

3 or 4 pints 

24 

8 

Over 4 pints 

8 

2 

Less than 1 pint 

70 

88 

1 or 2 pints 

199 

68 

3 or 4 pints 

117 

12 

Over 4 pints 

105 

2 

Less than 1 pint 

40 

24 

1 or 2 pints 

45 

4 

3 or 4 pints 

8 

0 

Over 4 pints 

7 

0 

1 single 

69 

39 

2 singles 

60 

10 

3 or 4 singles 

33 

8 

Over 4 singles 

23 

1 

1 single 

57 

52 

2 singles 

46 

25 

3 or 4 singles 

32 

18 

Over 4 singles 

22 

6 

1 glass 

55 

49 

2 or 3 glasses 

26 

16 

4 or 5 glasses 

6 

2 

Over 5 glasses 

6 

2 

1 glass 

32 

20 

2 or 3 glasses 

28 

17 

4 or 5 glasses 

15 

2 

Over 5 glasses 

13 

3 
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(viii) 



Male 

Female 

1 glass 

28 

40 

2 or 3 glasses 

25 

23 

4 or 5 glasses 

15 

5 

Over 5 glasses 

13 

3 


17. A. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

17. B. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

17. C. (i) 

(ii) 


194 42 

127 48 

93 46 

165 111 

188 230 

108 106 

261 70 

119 32 

90 39 

132 83 

446 164 


17. D. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 


Present 

70 

40 

Providing drinks 

47 

24 

Present 

209 

86 

Providing drinks 

155 

61 

Present 

40 

25 

Providing drinks 

18 

11 

Present 

25 

14 

Providing drinks 

8 

4 

Present 

36 

15 

Providing drinks 

4 

4 

Present 

272 

157 

Providing drinks 

185 

123 

Present 

418 

135 

Providing drinks 

243 

76 


17. E. (i) . . 


338 

59 

(ii) . . 



240 

188 

17. F. (i) 

. . Less than 1 pint 

69 

66 


1 or 2 pints 

58 

38 


3 or 4 pints 

14 

6 


Over 4 pints 

7 

0 

(ii) .. 

. . Less than 1 pint 

79 

54 


1 or 2 pints 

217 

59 


3 or 4 pints 

109 

7 


Over 4 pints 

72 

1 

(iii) . . 

. . Less than 1 pint 

33 

13 


1 or 2 pints 

34 

4 


3 or 4 pints 

9 

0 


Over 4 pints 

3 

1 
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(iv) 

. . 1 single 

Male 

43 

Female 

20 


2 singles 

29 

9 


3 or 4 singles 

11 

0 


Over 4 singles 

17 

3 

(V) .. .. 

1 single 

39 

35 


2 singles 

28 

25 


3 or 4 singles 

16 

7 


Over 4 singles 

13 

5 

(vi) 

1 glass 

25 

18 


2 or 3 glasses 

12 

11 


4 or 5 glasses 

0 

1 


Over 5 glasses 

1 

0 

(vii) 

1 glass 

28 

20 


2 or 3 glasses 

17 

17 


4 or 5 glasses 

8 

6 


Over 5 glasses 

16 

4 

(viii) • • 

1 glass 

14 

27 


2 or 3 glasses 

20 

24 


4 or 5 glasses 8 5 

Over 5 glasses 1 1 


(0 •• 




. . Tasted 

740 

459 




Like 

563 

364 

(ii) . . 




. . Tasted 

702 

363 




Like 

543 

210 

(iii) . . 




. . Tasted 

701 

344 




Like 

479 

103 

(iv) . . 




. . Tasted 

472 

160 




Like 

191 

37 

(v) •• 




. . Tasted 

591 

277 




Like 

221 

48 

(vi) . . 




. . Tasted 

337 

136 




Like 

119 

61 

(vii) . . 




. . Tasted 

440 

255 




Like 

202 

148 

(viii) . . 




. . Tasted 

513 

287 




Like 

194 

115 

(ix) . . 




. . Tasted 

267 

163 




Like 

108 

88 

(x) •• 




. . Tasted 

441 

238 




Like 

294 

111 

(xi) . . 




. . Tasted 

422 

312 




Like 

206 

200 

(xii) .. 




. . Tasted 

488 

334 




Like 

224 

199 

(xiii) . . 




. . Tasted 

291 

152 





Like 

152 

62 
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19. (i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


20. 


(0 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 



Male 

Female 

Never 

246 

196 

Once or twice 

301 

211 

3-5 times 

106 

39 

Over 5 times 

113 

31 

Never 

383 

320 

Once or twice 

215 

109 

3-5 times 

95 

36 

Over 5 times 

73 

12 

Never 

536 

421 

Once or twice 

150 

40 

3-5 times 

49 

12 

Over 5 times 

31 

4 

. . Often 

368 

151 

Sometimes 

185 

129 

Rarely 

86 

66 

Never 

127 

131 

. . Often 

23 

13 

Sometimes 

59 

53 

Rarely 

166 

96 

Never 

518 

315 

. . Often 

115 

47 

Sometimes 

209 

65 

Rarely 

132 

70 

Never 

315 

295 

. . Often 

41 

28 

Sometimes 

112 

79 

Rarely 

218 

104 

Never 

395 

266 

Often 

25 

7 

Sometimes 

66 

16 

Rarely 

81 

32 

Never 

593 

422 

. . Often 

217 

102 f 

Sometimes 

264 

193 

Rarely 

114 

70 

Never 

171 

162 

. . Often 

50 

13 

Sometimes 

74 

24 

Rarely 

138 

43 

Never 

504 

397 

True 

666 

369 

False 

100 

108 

True 

244 

157 

False 

522 

320 

True 

143 

93 

False 

623 

384 
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Male 

Female 

(iv) . . 

. . 


, , 

True 

143 

95 





False 

623 

382 

(v) .. 

. . 


. . 

True 

230 

125 





False 

536 

352 

(Vi) .. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

True 

114 

81 





False 

652 

396 

(vii) . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

True 

264 

145 





False 

501 

332 

(viii) • • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

True 

143 

116 





False 

615 

361 

(i) .. 





17 

28 

(i>) • • 


. . 

, . 

• « 

11 

9 

(iii) • • 

. . 

. . 

. . 


3 

3 

(iv) . . 






4 

3 

(i) •• 





11 

12 

00 •• 






24 

31 

(0 •• 




. . Often 

1 

4 





Sometimes 

6 

2 





Rarely 

7 

10 





Never 

21 

27 

(ii) • • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . Often 

0 

4 





Sometimes 

11 

11 





Rarely 

4 

7 





Never 

20 

21 

(iii) . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . Often 

2 

2 





Sometimes 

7 

8 





Rarely 

7 

13 





Never 

19 

20 

(iv) . . 

• • 

. . 

, , 

. . Often 

3 

2 





Sometimes 

7 

9 





Rarely 

7 

7 





Never 

18 

25 

(i) .. 




True 

22 

34 





False 

13 

9 

00 •• 

. . 

. . 

. . 

True 

24 

29 





False 

11 

14 

(iii) •• 

• . 

, . 

, . 

True 

27 

39 





False 

8 

4 

(iv) .. 

. . 

. , 

. . 

True 

2 

6 





False 

33 

37 

(v) .. 

. . 

. , 

. . 

. . True 

4 

13 





False 

31 

30 

(vi) . . 

. . 

« . 


True 

29 

35 





False 

6 

8 
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(vii) • • 
(viii) . . 
(ix) . . 


26. 

(i) 


(ii) 

27. 

(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 

28. 

(0 


(ii) 

29. 

A. (i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


29. B. (i) 

(ii) 


30. (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

31. (0 

(ii) 

(iii) • 




Male 

Female 

True 


12 

20 

False 


23 

23 

True 


15 

28 

False 


20 

15 

True 


17 

20 

False 


18 

23 



11 

13 



24 

30 



197 

160 



6 

1 



371 

237 



15 

10 



177 

69 



229 

70 



537 

407 



359 

228 

. . 


106 

88 



301 

161 



74 

29 



450 

299 



48 

4 



77 

13 



120 

40 



123 

44 



109 

69 



112 

92 



177 

215 



48 

13 



396 

304 



322 

160 


176 


Means and Standard deviations used in multivariate studies of attitudes and 
opinions 

Questionnaires 4, 5 (agree/disagree), 5 (true/false). 

Questionnaire 4 


n no. 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

1 . 

3-827 

1-035 

2. 

3-790 

0-993 

3. 

3-256 

1-122 

4. 

2-444 

0-969 

5. 

3-843 

1-059 

6. 

2-449 

1-181 

7. 

3-546 

1-155 

8. 

2-372 

1-160 

9. 

3-566 

1-388 

10. 

2-741 

1-092 

11. 

4-298 

0-840 

12. 

2-608 

1-159 

13. 

2-682 

1-195 

14. 

4-260 

0-863 

15. 

2-919 

1-195 

16. 

4-166 

0-836 

17. 

3-595 

1-091 

18. 

2-701 

1-322 

19. 

2-918 

1-287 

20. 

3-968 

1-002 


Range 1-5 


Questionnaire 5 (agree/disagree) 


n no. 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

1 . 

2-333 

1-050 

2. 

3-566 

1-139 

3. 

3-307 

1-102 

4. 

3-465 

1-263 

5. 

1-736 

0-870 

6. 

3-651 

1-237 

7. 

3-654 

1-179 

8. 

3-199 

1-230 

9. 

3-099 

1-246 

10. 

2-953 

1-294 

11. 

3-285 

1-058 

12. 

2-820 

1-221 

13. 

2-227 

1-006 

14. 

3-396 

1-253 

15. 

4-055 

1-142 


Range 1-5 


Questionnaire 5 (true/false) 


m no. 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

1 . 

1-677 

0-464 

2. 

1-273 

0-445 

3. 

1-773 

0-417 

4. 

1-750 

0-433 

5. 

1-833 

0-372 

6. 

1-800 

0-400 

7. 

1-864 

0-342 

8. 

1-553 

0-497 

9. 

1-622 

0-485 

10. 

1-676 

0-468 

11. 

1-607 

0-489 

12. 

1-442 

0-496 

13. 

1-969 

0-171 

14. 

1-966 

0-180 

15. 

1-599 

0-490 

16. 

1-828 

0-378 

17. 

1-935 

0-244 

18. 

1-766 

0-423 

19. 

1-828 

0-376 

20. 

1-746 

0-434 


Range 1-2 


Means and Standard deviations used in multivariate studies of interpersonal 
perception 


Questionnaires 2(a), 2(b), 6(a), 6(b) combined. 

Mean 

Item no. 

Standard deviation 

1 . 

1-826 

1-166 

2. 

3-250 

1-416 

3. 

2-039 

1-362 

4. 

2-145 

1-382 

5. 

1-572 

0-965 

6. 

2-246 

1-430 

7. 

3-393 

1-472 

8. 

2-290 

1-463 

9. 

3-100 

1-573 

10. 

2-380 

1-344 

11. 

2-257 

1-435 

12. 

2-257 

1-460 

13. 

2-149 

1-322 

14. 

3-077 

1-637 

15. 

2-102 

1-250 


Range 1-5 
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